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toast which" his’ heew assiziied to’ me, 


aiid Which 'l riow hold in my bands.’ 1 


ait reqhired by the stewards to propose 
a’sentiment, in which F most cordially 
concur, md if I have not come to it 
before, if | have detained you . longer 
bre was fitting; (loud cries of “‘ No,”) 
it’ was becuuse I'felt that I was bound to 
exptain, and 1 trust'that the explanation 
has been satisfactory (cheers); low 
Matters really stood, and to prove that 
you were justified in honouring me as 
you have honotred me to-day: (Cheers). 
Vhave explained the opinions which | 
entertain on all great public questions, 
and thanking you for the kind reception 
you have given me, aiid feeling the ut- 
midst satisfaction in your concurrence in 
my view of public affairs, | now request 
you ‘to drink this sentiment, which I 
adopt mast gratefully, “ May the recol- 
Tection of the glorious struggle for re- 
form daring the last haif century ever 
animate Britons in the demand for, and 
in the maintenance of, their rights.” 
(Great cheering). 

The Caarnman said, that after the 
very brilliant and argumentative speech 
which they had just heard delivered by 
their noble guest, he could not well 
expect to claim their attention. At the 
sathe time, in proposing the toast which 
he was now about to give, he would 
take the liberty to offer to their consi- 
deration one or two observations. He 
conceived that he would not be con- 
sidéred as taxing their patience too much 
in doing so, when they were aware that 
the toast he rose to propose was ‘* Earl 
Grey and the Refirm Act.” (Cheers) 
The noble Lord, their noble guest, had 
told them that day, that he claimed no 
merit to himself forthe Reform Bill; 
that the merit of it belonged neither to 
him, nor to any other individual, bur 
that the whole merit of that act was to 
be attributed to Earl Grey. (Hear, hear) 
Now, however they might. differ from 
Earl Grey on some points, yet, when 
they considered that it was to that noble 


Jord they were indebted for the Reform, 


Act, ‘a miensure that placed the country 
in a situation to obtain all that is want 
ed, he wae sure that they would ‘aprec 
with him in thinking that they owed a 


Dow’ Ditiin. ” 
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debt of gratitude to Earl Grey which 


they couhf'searcely ever repay. (Cheers). 
He would just advert to one or ‘two’ 
points'in regard to the ad:ninistration of 
that noble lord. ‘That it achieved a 
xteat victory for the country in carrying 
the Reform Bill, all would admit. That 
after the passiog of the Reform Bill it 
stood upon the clear principle that the 
Government should not be, as formerly, 
one of infliience and corruption, but a 
Government of principle would be as 
readily granted. He was tiot, besides, 
blind to the difficulties which that Go- 
vernment had to contend against. Their 
noble guest’ had just alluded to some 
of them, and unfortunately those to 
whicl®* he ‘had referred existed in as 
much strength to-Jay as they did three 
years azo, (Hear, hear). It always ap- 
peared to him that one great difficulty 
pervaded the proceedings of that Go- 
veroment, namely, an indecision as to 
coming to the point with their aiversa- 
ries. (Hear, hear). Another great’ and 
self-created difficulty of that Govern- 
ment was, that they compromised with 
their enemies, knowing, as they must, 
all the time, that the greatest possible 
compromises they could make with such 
a view, would not advance them a single 
step, or gain for them the slightest real 
support in sech quarters. (Cheers). 
There were portions, too, of that admi- 
nistration, that in themselves consti- 
tuted substantial difficulties in the way 
of its effecting useful and general re- 
forms, and whose separation from it 
well deserved to be a source of publie 
confidence and congratulatien. He did 
not of course aliude to Earl'Grey, but 
he alluded to those late members of the 
administration who had been happily 
relieved of their public duties (a'laugh), 
who always had the profession: of re- 
form and of liberal principles on thetr 
lips, but who, when the time came for 
action, atonee declared themselves the 
advocates of Tory principles. (Hear), 
The Government had a happy riddance 
of such men. (Cheers). Another diffi- 
culty that had attended Earl Grey's 
administration was, that having earried 
‘he Reform Act, and having béen, in 
fact, carried into power on the sliould- 
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ers of the people, it appeared always to 
dread the confidence of the, people. 
(Hear, hear), Now, if a Goverameut 
will but repose trust and contidence. in 
a Tiberal and enlightened people, it, will 
be respected by them, and po djficulties 
of danzéré,.of any kind, will stand in 
its‘ way. (Cheers). He boped and 
trusted that the la ¢ infusion of liberal 
principles into the Cabinet, would jus- 
tify the reformers in looking forward to 
better days. (Cheers). Tne new meme 
berg of the Cabinet were imbued with 
thoroughly liberal principles, and, he 
hoped that they would sec’ the fruits of 
their accession to office before many 
moaths had elapsed. He agreed with 
his noble Friend, that the syre «way to 
make the representatives af the people 
do their duty, was for their constitueuts 
to look after them, (Hear, heat), He 
would now, give them “ Earl Grey and 
the Reform Act” (Great applause), 
Mr. Couity Denecor, who acied as 
croupier, propo-ed the next tarst, * Tie 
Repeal of the. Septennial Act”; but 
owing to the distance from which he 
spoke, but little of what he said reached 
us. He contended that the Reform 
Bill should be ouly regarded asa means 
to an end ; as a mens for obtaining all 
those various measures of reform and 
improvement that the wants of the 
country demanded. There were many 
reforms which the people called for, and 
which they must have. They wanted 
free trade in corn. (Cheers.) They wanted 
a reform of the abuses of the church. 
They wanted a commutation of taxes, 
and an adaptation of them to the means 
of those who paid them. A. reform, 
too, in the House of Lords must come 
soon. (Great cheering). He had men- 
ioned to them some out of the long 
catalogue of reforms that still remained 
to be accomplished. A noble. and 
Jearned Lord, who had lately been 
making a pragress through Scotland, 
had talked much and often of what had 
been done in the last and in the pre- 
ceding session of Parliament, and that 
learned individual, in fact, seemed to 
intimate, that because so much, ac- 
cording to his account, had been donc in 
the two former sessions, littlé remained 
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to. he done nn 5 ATomeh ters anid esles ab 
Hear)... ‘Though, the Parliament, $i 
jt had been reformed, had dane a good. 
eal of worth, a great, deal, more re-, 
wained for it to.get through. (Cheers), 
If the Lord Chancellor had ; said ., that; 
the House of Commons had already, 
done tuo much, then, indeed, they could, 
ugderstand what he meant. He (Mc., 
Dunlop) was afraid that he could nat, 
understand that noble Lord's. words, exe 
cept upon this principle, that he bad 
made up his miad that as litde reform, 
should be granted as_ possible, and that; 
even not until the most distant period. 
(Loud and general cries of Hear, hear.) 
They were assembled that day to ex; 
press their gratitude to, the noble Eart 
(Durham) for his eminent services in the 
cause of the people. (Cheers). They, 
were more especially met together to. 
convey the testimony of their approba- 
tivn to him for the great principle thas 
he had publicly deciared, at the. dinner 
at Edinburgh, that. not a single, hour 
passes over his head without regret, that 
prolongs the existence of recognised 
and unreformed abuses. (Cheers). They 
were assembled there that day, to thank 
the noble, Karl for the assertion of that 
principle. [t was vain and idie for the 
Lord Chancellor to pretend that the 
former sessions of Parliament had done 
enough. The Government had wasted 
the time of the House of Commons, 
without doing that which the wants. and 
necessities of the people required. (Loud 
cheers). Now. the true way to. make 
ihe Government do its duty, was to ree 
pegl the Septennial Act. (Cheers). It 
was in vain to expect the Government 
to du its duty, unless it was made de- 
pendent upon the representatives of the 
people; and it was vain to expect that 
they would do their duty if they did not 
consult the wishes and interests of their 
constituents, and the only mode to see 
cure that consisted in hasing Parlia+ 
ments holden at short intervals. 

The toast was drunk with great ap- 
plause. ; 

Mr. Dove.as (who, owing to the 
<ame cause, namely, the distance from 
which he spoke at the lower end of the 





room, Was also indistinctly beard where 
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we sat) proposed the next toast, ““The 
Liberty of the Press.” In doing so the 
learned gentleman expatiated at some 
lefigthi, and in very eloquent terms, upou 
the mighty influence exercised, and the 
immense good effected by that power- 
ful instrument of human enlightenment 
and improvement. ‘The liberty of the 
press, he observed, was the best safe- 
guard for the liberties of the people. In 
the evil days of boroughmongering do- 
mination the Government, in order, if 
possible, to keep down the just discon- 
tents of the people, laid cruel laws upon 
the press, and the money of the people 
was squandered in hiring literary prosti- 
tutes to revile and defame those men 
who had the talent and courage to assail 
the fastnesses of corruption. (Cheers). 
It was the peculiar province of the press 
to expose faithless statesmen and un- 
principled: politicians. The press ani- 
mated the living to exertion, and did 
justice to the merits of the dead. In 
conclusion, he expressed the delight he 
felt at witnessing such a meeting assem- 
bled to do honour to a consistent patriot 


and honest politician. (Cheers). 
(To be continued.) 





Fromthe LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, Novemper 14, 1434. 
; INSOLVENTS. 
CRONSHEY, 5 , Putuey, grocer. 
FIELD, I., Morniogtou-place, Camberwell 
New-road, flour- factor. 
BANKRUPTS., 
BARNES, J., Stratfurd-upon-Avon, Warwick- 
shire, carpenter. 
COLEMAN, b, Y., Liverpool, watch-manu- 
. Jacturer. 
DAKIN, U., High-street, Southwark, cheese- 
monger. 
FARMER, G. W., Tavistock-street, Covent- 
gar‘en, jeweller. 
GODFREY, 35., Bristol, jeweller. 
GROVE, T., Great Surrey-strect, tailor. 
HOUGHTON, G., Hertford-street, Mayfair, 
saddler. 
KERWOOD, J., 
- grocers 
MAUDE, T. H., White Birk, near Blackburn, 
Lancashire, dyer. 
SPRING, W., Great Portland-strcet, Portland- 
lace, plumber. 
WADELIN, W. W., Wolverbampton, shoe- 
mauufacturer, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
MERCER, W., Edisburgh, insurance-broker. 
SMITH, J. T., Edinburgh, bookseller. 


Cassingtun, Oxfordshire, 


GazeTTE aNp Mak kets. 





Tuespay, November 18 


INSOLVENTsS, 


JONES, T., Little Nesport-street, Leiceste r- 
£quare, trimuing-seller. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 


LINES, A., Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire, 
grocer, 


BANKRUPTS, 
CLEWS, R. and J., Burslem, Staffordshire, 


manufacturers of earthenware. 

COCK, J., Dartford, miller. 

CRIPPS, J., Winston, Gloucestershire, grocer, 

DEWHURS!, T., Manchester, bookselier. 

DUFFELL, J , Bridge, Kent, grocer. 

FRANKLAND, F., Oxford-street, 
warehouseman. 

HATCH, W. H. P., 
maker. 

HALLILY, J., J. Brooke, J. Hallily, and J. 
Hallily, jun., Dewsbury, Yorkshire, wool- 
len-manufacturers. 

MATHWIN, E., F. F. and T., North Shields, 
chain-makers, 

MICKLE, G., Newcast!e-upon-Tyse, mer- 
chant. 

PARMENTER, J., Melbourn, Cambridge- 
shire, linen-draper. 

PATTISON, G.W., Cross-street, Islington, 
merchant. 

PLUNKET, T., Wolverbampton, Stafford- 
shire, grocer. 

PUGH, G., Sheffield, laceman. 

ROBERTS, H.J., James-street, Lisson-grove, 
victualler. 

SMITH, W., Birmingham, victualler. 

STANLEY, T., Leeds, manufacturer. 

THEED, T., West-square, picture-dealer. 

VERY, J.. Regent-street, bosier. 

VOUtHOIR, F, Kue de Clery, Paris, mer- 
chaut. 


carpet- 


Regent-street, bvot- 


LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuanor, Noy. 17.— 
We have had a good sup, ly of Wheat since 
this day week ; fine qualities barely supported 
last Moncay’s prices, and all secondary sorts 
were ls. per qr. cheaper, and the trade very 
dail, 

Our arrivals of Barley the latter end of last 
week and this morning were large, and we 
note this article Is. per qr. lower than last 
Monday. Malt beavy sale. ' 

Having a few parc: Is of grey Peas up this 
morning, they did uot support the extreme 
prices of last Monday by Is per quarter. 
Boiling Peas also rather cheaper, as the duty 
on foreign is coming down, and we may ex- 
vect some importativas from abroal. Beaus 
full as dear, 
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We have had but few fresh arrivals of Oats PROVISIONS. 
since this day week, iw cousequence an ad- 
vance of 6d, per quarter was obtained from Butter, Seeelt Sanse . = = 42s. per cwt. 
necessitous buyers buth Friday and eae York are, eocndaces 385. ven aa 
over last Monday's prices, but the trade was| , ee pee A eee 
not brisk this morving. Our buyers are per- | Cheese, ~e “pe oo os . 
haps holding off in hopes of seeing our market Chechir air 54s. to 74 — 
better supplied. The course of the Oat trade D wrk ote oe ‘oon, 7 piney 
must materially depend upon the extent of the H Wess, +e “s os on : Mg 
deliveries of Evglish Oats the end of next) ™@™*> (Y€s ‘onlin se oon — 
month and January. | ~—— Cumberland... 50s. to 60s. 
Qats, Barley, Beans, aud Peas under lock, | 
inquired tor at our quotations. 























Wheat, English, White, new.... 42s. to 55s. 


1 Hd eRe ? oe SMITHFIELD, November 17, 

e4 eeee Mi oe teeeee S. to 4558, x 
Old phi nrg MW CAL A 4is. to 46s, This day’s supply of beasts, though not quite 
Lincolushire, red ...... 38s. to 44s, | 89 BUMerous as was that of this day se’nnight, 
an hl ERE 3 414s, to 463.| Was fully equal tothe demand, and, as to qua- 


Yorkshire, red ........ 358. to 42s.\ | ty, for the time of the year, tolerably good - 
White .......es-.e+.++ 428. to 44s,| the supply of Sheep, Calves and Porkers, ra- 
Noithumberl. & Berwich 40s. to dis. | ther limited. Trade was, with each kiad of 
Fine white .......+..+ 44s. to 45s,| prime meat, somewhat brisk; but with the 
Dundee & choice Scotch 44s. to 45s, Middling avd inferior kiuds, duli, at no quot- 
Irish, red, rood ....... 35s. to 37s. able variation from Friday’s prices. 
White ... oi ae. aoe. About a fourth of the beasts were Shbort- 
‘horns; the remainder about equal numbers of 


oe ee ee .c.. 308. to S38. 4 
ye, wt ... Sts. to 3Gs,| Herefords, Devons, Scots, Welsh ruats, and 
Barley, Englisi:, grinding 28s ty Boe, Irish beasts, with about 50 Towu’s-ead Cows, 
¥, Pngntsi, g w ceccce some tO iis. 


a ‘ew Sussex beas's, Staffords, &c. 
About a mviety of the Sheep were new 
*| Leicesters, of the Southdown aud white-faced 
: . | crosses, in the proportion of about one of the 
“—_ ine Gen ie hi dings = 2 1 | former te three of the latter; about a fourth 
Beavus, Tick, new....,.....-+ 34. to 376. | Southdowns ; and the remainder abont equal 
Old 2)... ss... 56s. to dis, Bumbers of old Leicesters, Kents, Kentish 
H.rrow, bew.. ........ 363. to 34,| balf-breds, and horned and polled Norfolks, 
orn eee 38s. to 42s, | With a few pens of horned Dorsets aud Somer- 
Peas, White, English cece 408. to 42s, tes ™ and polled Scotch and Welsh 
, s 8fe 9. | Sheep, ce. 
oot. Hog am*enepe es yo - og About 2,000 of the beasts, a full moiety of 
Maples.... weer 42s. to 44s.| which were Shorthorns, the remainder about 
Oats, Polonds................ 228. to 26s, equal numbers of Herefords, Devons, and 
Liacolushire, short small 225 to 25s, | Itish beasts, with about 100 Scots, were from 
Bincolushire. feed . Se. to 95s, | Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, Northampton- 
Yorkshire, feed.......... 23s. to 24s,| Shire, and other of our northera districts 
Black Meee” O46. to 26s, | 2bOut 300, chiefly Scots, with a few Short- 
Reicthentiaslond pe Gl war | horns, Devons, aud Welsh rants, from Nor- 
aith Pudi. eae °4s. to 27s. folk, Suffolk, Essex, agi? Cambridgeshire ; 
Old . wee 97s. to 345,| #2eut 160, chiefly Herefords, Devons, and 
Aue. ace ............ Os. to 26s, | ruats, with a few Scotch and Irish beasts, 
Old : lin Alf eid 26s. to 235, from our western and midland districts; aboat 
et oad Bicolean, ‘tone 40, in about equal numbers of Sussex beasts, 
nn stance. Be ° 24s. to 26s. Devous, runts, and Irish beasts ; from Kent, 
Old PRR 2004 6s. to 27s.| Sussex, aud Surrey; aud most of the remain- 
Mad eee 26s. to 24s,| der, iuciusing the Town’s-end Cows, from 
Old. .. ssces, sce, cose ce 276. to 285, | the marches, &e. near Londou, 


Irish Potato, new.....+.+ 248. to 26s. 

Sicnceboacss caccnccean, ae 
Feed, new light ...... 185. to 20s. 
Black, new ........-. 18s. to 205. 

Foreigu feed... ......00-- 245. to sx. THE FUNDS, 

Daniso & Pomeranian, old 2%s. to 22s. re 

Petersburgh, Riga, ac... 22s. to 21s } per Cent, Fri. pen toes Taes.| Wed. | Thary 

Foreign, iu bond, feed.... 12%. to 14s.) Cons, aun. } 91§ 913) 91h] 91g) vig 9X 

Brew i .cccccccececccces 166. to 16s, ; 


Distilling... ..c00. eee Ms, to Sts. 
Maiting ...cccccsecsoe dds. tu 348 
Chevalier ... .....-+06 38s. to 42¢ 
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E recommen to persons afflicted with 
that dengerous and painful disease, 
Hereis, the Teusses of Mr, Coles’s invention, 
of 3, Charing Ceogs, (Truss Maker to His 
Majesty's furces) from the numerous testimo- 
nials borue to the excellence aud simplicity of 
his Patent hy the first practitioners in Surgery, 
jucluding many cases of actual cure published 
in Co'es’s Gazette. It is gratifying to find that 
Mr. Coles has discovered a self-resistiog 
motion totally distiact from all other play, 
whereby the victims of this distressing malady 
are rescued from their sufferings. The Gazette 
(a single letter) wil be sent, gratis, to any 
part of the world, Letters must be post paid. 
G2 Read the case of W.Cobbett, Esq , M.P., 

blished in Boyle’s Court Guide, a 4 

His Majesty’s Letters Patent have recent}, 
heen granted to Mr. Coles for a mcdicatéd 
Baad, which positively cures Rheumatism, 
Lombhago, Cramp, &c. &c. The Band 's worn 
vear the part affected, aud may be removed at 
pleasure. A great public Fuuctiovary, cun- 
neeted with one of owr London Hospitals whose, 
case, to use bis own expression, had baffled 
every medicine that was quack and every me- 
dicive that was wot quack; has seut to M: 
Cudes his written testimgual which may be 
seen at 3, Charing Cross; wherein he admits 
that Mr. Cotes’s Rheumatic Buuds have vom- 
pletely subdued bis disease, and be ceciare:d 
that there was not a man upuo the face of the 
eafth who had more reason to be grateful to 
avother than he had to Mr. Coles. My Lord 
Skelmersdale tad a Coachman who was sul- 
fering @ martyrdom to the above complaint, de- 
clared, when he called to pay Mr. Cules, that 
eré he hadi worw Cules’s Rheumatic Bend five 
days, he was more free from pain than he bad 
been iv the preceding five years. 

*,* Tie bargain in each case was NO 
CURE NO PAY. 

MOKTSON'S PILLS. 

(To the Editor of the Bradford Observer.) 
a are yeur nembce uf the 4, instant, | 
b ventured to rectify the misrepresenta- 
tions of your ** Constau’ Reader,” 1elative t» 
the case of Webb at’ York; #t which he ex- 
presses his surprise, and thinks it not a little 
singular that I should think proper to cavil a 
his remarks, whereas it seems to me still 
more singular that he should ever have felt 
disposed to make them. f cannot attribute 
them to any other than sinister motives ; hax 
hié remarks heen calculated to be of any ser- 
vice to the pablic, | should bave been the la-1 
person either to coutrodict or cavil at them ; 
but far irom this, they sere evidently design d 
to mislead the pubic avd hias them agurnst 
the most valuable meciicme they are in pos 
session of, viz, Mi rison’s. Universal Vege- 
table Medicines. My intention was to dis- 





abuse the public mind as tu tre effect which 
may bave been produced from the strange 
and aw malous decision in the above-meu- 
tiovped case, and I do not intend to. retract 
anything « f my former sratemeut, that Webb 
did not aseume the duties of a physician and 


S/MENTS. 
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apothecary. I conceive the duty of a phy- 
sician is tu prescribe a medicine, and that of 
an apo becary to compound the same when 
prescribed ; and it is generally the case that 
the part of administering devolves upon a 
nurse, in which capacity | cousider Webb at- 
teuded ; if he had prescribed the ingredients 
or compounded the medicine in question, he 
would to ‘all intents and purposes have’ as- 
sumed thedu ie of & medical man As to his 
ignorance of the general effects of the pills in 
cases of sinall-pox, | merely need quote part 
of the évidence which your ‘cofrespondent 
thinks | am so unfortunate .in appealing to. 
* Anu Rumfitt: | wes ill in the small-pox 
five weeks ago; list Thursday, as a remedy, 
I took Morison’s Pills; [ commenced with 
eight or uive piils a day unfil the pox was at 
the height, aud am now quite well.”—* Tho- 
mas Fairbank: | was attached with small- 
pox Christmas before tast. 1 took Morison's 
Pil's, and was quire recovered in six weeks. 
I took as many as thirty-five pills in one day, 
aud generally took about twenty pills per 
day" Webb had obtained his kuowledge 
from cases like these, and what better proof 
of the efficacy of the pilis ueed be adduced ? 
Ast) the ctate of the deceased after death, 
Mr. Overton, surgeon, said: “1 have seen 
above a duzeu cases of small-pox where the 
patients bave been opened. [uflammativn ef 
the stomach is very common with persons 
who de of confluent smali-pox. I have seen 
cases of swatl-pox where inflammation has 
taken place from the thfvat down to the ia- 
testi.es.” De. Belcime, wlid was one of the 
witnesses for the’ prosecution, said: If I 
were asked what the deceased died of, | should 
sav of smal -pox.” these aré ‘afew of the 
many circumstauces I could mentiou. As te 
gamboge the priticipal ingredieut, there is one 
Mr. Kivg. a chemist, iu York, who assetts 
that there is little ‘mure than one-third of the 
gauhoge stated by Mr. West, chemist, of 
Leeds. Your cotresyuident further states, 
Webb gave Hu some pitls, and in a few hours 
he wa#a corpse, but dees not mention that 
alter Webb had given the pills one uf the Es- 
culay ian faculty wes called in who gave bim 
urdicine, the propriety of whith was never 
mestigated—and why? because he hid a 
diploma, or, in the strictest sense of the word, 
a livense tu adunnister what Le thuught proper 
or improper with impunity. He proceeds, it 
is not he who la, presomed to question the 
honest verdict of au Enugish j ry, on which 
he dwells with pecu'ier emyhasis, bot know. 
wg, perhaps, that fouurvut of the twelve were 
inukeepers, the very characters he scems te 
treat with contempt, nist likely possessing 
as much physical km-w'e ge as a “* ConStant 
Reaver,” whe adnrits that there is wo wonder 
that | should deem bra void of all compas- 
‘ion. Pbeg your inculzence of my extended 
remarks, aud remaiu +: urs, &c. 

A LOVER OF JUSTICE. 


a 
Vraaed by . William. Cobveul, svauron's-conn 5 and 
pablished by him, at i1, Boit-ccurt, Fleet-street, 
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TO CHARLES MARSHALL, 
LABOURER, 


Normandy Tithing, Parish of Ash, 
Faruhkham, Surrey. 
Chester, 25. Nov, 1834. 
MARSHALL, 

1 suai not write any more letters to 
you now. I came from Dublin into 
Wales between seven o'clock Jast night 
and two o’clock this morning, and I am 
come eighty miles to this city along a 
country, nine-tenths of which are solid 
rock; mountains, like three or four Sé. 
Martha's Hills pat one upon tother ; 
and alb-rock. T never-could have be- 
lieved that I was in England, if I had 
not, In a little village about as big “as 
Asu, seen that necessary appendage 
to rural justice, commonly called THE 
STOCKS, which is peculiar to thevil- 
lages of old England. I was afraid the 
coach was carrying us away into some 
foreiizn parts; but the moment I saw 
the STOCKS, I knew that all was 
right. 

And, now, Manrsnmaun, as I shall-not 
write any more letters to you, you must 
beg Mr. Dean tasvead to you the 
LAILTLE BOOK that [ mentioned to 
you in-my last letter; then you will 
know the rights of it all from the be- 
sinning tothe end, I should not have 
written that little book, if the hall- 
drank, half-mad Seotch vagabonds had 
not had the impudence and insolence to 
deny that the working people, when in 
distress, had a right to relief out of the 
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land. These vagabonds having done 
this, it is now time to inquire’ what 
really was the right that the landlords 
had to the land at all. So that, if the 
landlords do not like the book, let them 
thank the Scotch vagabonds for it ; and» 
thank their own folly for having let * 
loose the tongues and pens of these 
vagabonds. 

But, Marshall, I have the pleasure to 
tell you, that [do not think that we 
shall hear much more of the impudence 
of these Scotch vagabonds : for, | hear 
from London that the pay is going to 
be taken from these vagabonds; and, if 
they don’t get pay, they will not write 
long ; however, we shall know all 
about this in a few days. 

I hope that you are all well, and all 
your wives and children; and, in the 
hope of tinding, when | come home, all 
the farm nice ‘and clean, 

I remain, 
Your master and friend, 


Wa. COBBETT. 





TO 
THE PEOPLE OF OLDHAM. 


~ Dubiin, 21. Nov., 

My Faienps ann Constituents, 
Tuere has arisen in our national af- 
fairs a state of things of a very interest- 
ing and important character, and which, 
in all human probability, will lead to 
events affecting, and deeply affecting, 
our liberties and our happiness. At such 
a time it must be one of the duties ofa 
member of Parliament to offer his opi-« 
nions to his constituents upon the sub- 
ject generally, and particularly oan 
regard to the manner in wits, 
deems it right to act in 
of things. In the dj 
duty L now address m 
The King has made 
servants ; has turned 
has taken another set in. 
pto maintain the kingly g 
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also proper in us to allow that he not 
only possesses the right to do this, but 
that he ought to have the right to do 
it; For, if the House of Commons, or 
the people at large, were to appoint the 
servants of the King, there could be no 
such thing as responsibility anywhere. 
If the House of Commons were to 
choose the minister, he would be their 
servant. They would be the absolute 
sovereign; and a pretty sovereign we 
should have had in those who brought 
in and pushed on the Poor-law Bill. 
The Americans have taken all the pre- 
cautions possible upon this subject; 
they have given as little power as pos- 
sible to the President and the governors ; 
but, fortheirown safely’s sake, they have 
left the appointment of all executive 
officers to those chiefs of the several re- 
publics. Therefore, I deem it my duty 
scrupulously to abstain from any act 
which should seem to call in question 
the King’s entire freedom to choose and 
appoint his own executive officers, 
knowing that I possess the right to call 
in question, in your behalf, any miscon- 
duct on the part of those officers ; and, 
distinguished as you have made me, it 
is my duty also, to make my opinions, 
as to this matter, known as extensively 
as I can. 

What were the motives of his Majesty 
for dismissing his iate servants, it is im- 
possible for me, at present, to say. But, 
if I had been King, I never would have 
retained a Ministry one hour, who 
thought proper to retain amongst them 
the man who had draggled the great 
seals, the insignia of royalty, from the 
Highlands of Scotland to the Isle of 
Wight; then back again to north Lin- 
colashire ; and who had, in harangues 
from a public-house balcony at Satis- 
Bury, andat another public-house, in the 
little village of Fangunam, been pouring 
out, amidst masses of insufferable non- 
sense, his braggings about his friend- 
ship for me, and my friendship for him. 
Had thege been no other reason than 
this, fhis would have been sufficient. 
‘Lhe King had lived through the time of 
Tavarow,of Loveusoroven, of Epon, 
of Lyxpuyngr. He had seen his father 
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and higbrother with Lord High Chan- 
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cellors, who, whatever might be their 
politics, had not run about the country in 
this wild manner; and it was not rea- 
sonable to expect that he should be able 
so far to master his natural desire to 
keep up the dignity of his throne, as 
not to be enraged upon oie this 
man promise his associates at a dinner, 
that he would write to the King by that 
night’s post, to tell him with what 
cheers his health had been drunk by 
about threescore of people. 

However, be the King’s motives 
what they might, he had a right todo 
that which he has done; and it is for 
us to take care to de our duty, to pro- 
tect ourselves against any evil conse. 
quences that may arise from the change. 
The newspapers in London, which are 
the property of, and are managed by, 
persons living on public money allotted 
them by the Whigs, are naturally en- 
deavouring to stir up the people, to do 
something or another, that shall force 
the Whigs back again to the King. 
The Morning Chronicle, which is said 
to be the property now of a little band, 
making part of those numerous hordes 
of commissioners, which the Whigs 
have stuck on upon our devoted backs. 
These pensioned and sinecure reptiles are 
naturally desperate at the prospect, 
and, indeed, the certainty of being de- 
prived of their means of living luxuri- 
ously on our labour, while they have 
assisted to push on a law, intended to 
reduce us to live upon COARSER FOOD. 
They endeavour to alarm us with the 
sound of soldiers and police; and to 
make us believe that the Duke intends 
to establish a military government in 
England. I shall by-and-by show you, 
that the Duke could not do this, if 
he would, any more than I could pluck 
the sun from thesky. But, suppose we 
grant the cvarser-food gentlemen, that 
the Duke has this foolish intention, how 
is the change for the worse? The 
Whigs, or, to give them their proper 
name, the COARSER-FOOD MINIS- 
TRY; and let this be their name; the 
“* coarser-food Ministry” began their 
career by augmenting the number of 
the standing army, which, upon all oc- 
casions, they have employed with more 
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vigour than any of their. predecessors. 
And, as to POLICE; why, just before 
the Parliament separated, MeLsouane, 
the head of the coarser-food Ministry, 
declared in his place, in the House of 
Lords, that it was his intention to esta- 
blish a police in the villages ; that is to 
say, what he called a “ rural police.” 
Besides this, was he not Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, when 
the spy Poray was employed? Was it 
not proved, that he himself received 
written reports coming from that spy, 
of things that passed in private families, 
as well us at political and public meet- 
ings? Was it not proved before a 
committee of the House of Commons, 
that Popay received extra pay for acting 
as a spy? and was it not proved that 
the money came from the office of this 
very Secretary of State?) What more, 
then; what worse, then, are we to ap- 
prehend as to military and police ? 

But the Common Council of London, 
a set of as great oppressors as any in 
the kingdom, as Mr. Witiiam Wii- 
LiaMs hus most amply proved: this set, 
and here and there a cluster of people 
that have been put in motion by the 
army of commissioners, are holding 
meetings to address the King, in which 
address ihey purpose to express a fear, 
* that ali reforms will now stop.” Why, 
their Lord Chancellor of the coarser- 
food Ministry has been flying about, 
from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, asserting, that he and his-col- 
leagues had gone loo fast in the work 
of reforming ; that they did dttle, it is 
true, during the last session of Parlia- 
ment; and that, in the next, they 
should do less. We may console our-| 
selves, then, on this score, I think. Bat, 
what have they dove, or attempted to 
do? The only thing that they have at- 
tempted, in the way of church reform, 
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has been, to pass a bill in the House of | 
Commous for permitting Disseaters to | 
take deyrees im the universities ; a thing | 
of no sort of value at all to the great | 
body ef the Dissenters ; of no value to} 
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of value. The marriages they proposed 
a measure to adjust, so insolent that 
the Dissenters rejected it; and, indeed, 
it was perfidious, as well as insolent ; 
for it would have subjected the Dis- 
senters to rules which would have 
given to the Government the power of 
limiting the number of their places 
of worship, and, indirectly of choosing 
their ministers. With regard to the 
church-rates, they have done nothing, 
and declared their intention to do no- 
thing ; though it is as full as unjust to 
make Dissenters pay church-rates in 
England, as it was to make Catholies 
pay church-rates in Ireland ; and, be it 
known, that they were not taken of in 
Ireland, until there must have been a 
hundred thousand men in arms to col- 
lect them any longer. With respect to 
the ¢ithes, which is the great burden of 
all, they have talked of nothing but 
merely altering the mode of payment, 
If their scheme were to be adopted, a 
Dissenter would not be relieved from 
the paymentof tithes. The regulation 
might prevent the parson having the 
power of coming and taking the tithe 
in kind, but he would still have as much 
to pay as he has to pay now; and, if 
he could not be called upon to render 
tithes in kind, he would be called upon 
to render them in money; and would 
not, therefore, be at all benefited by 
what this coarser-food Ministry pro- 
posed, or rather talked of, without any 
apparent intention of doing even that. 
But, I do beseech the Dissenters to 
bear in mind the following undeniable 
fact; namely, that, collectively and in- 
dividually, the coarser-food Ministry, 
including Lord Grey, have distinctly 
declared, that they would never agree 
‘o a separation of church from state ; 
which is the great thing that the Dis- 
senters prayed for, and that they want; 
and that, since the church is come into 
its present state, every churchman must 
want too, on grounds ‘which I have 
heretofore fully stated to you. The se- 
paration of church from state takes away 


any but a few rich men; and of very the maintenance of the church, except 
litle value, even to them. The church-|by voluntary contribution, and leaves 
rates; the marriage rites and ex- |the teachers of religion to be chosen by 
pen-es; the éithes: these are the things | the pareats of those who are to be taught, 
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Will the Duke's Ministry agree to this ? 
Ido not THINK they will: I do not 
thiak ‘that, until urged on by more 
pressing events, they will yield to this 
separation of church from state. But! 
KNOW that the coarser-food Ministry 
will not yield to it; | might nearly say, 
that I Know that the Duke and his Mi- 
nistry will not yield to it; but the 
coarser-food Ministry have positively 
told us, collectively and individually, 
that they will not yield to it. What 
danger is there, then, that this change 


will produce any injury to the cause of 


church reform? And is it not clear, 
that all the talk of such reform on the 
part of the coarser-food Ministry, was 
intended merely to amuse the Dissenters, 
and to get their support to measures re- 
lative to other matters, deeply injurious 
to the people at large ? 

As to the church in Ireland, they have 
proposed, and caused to be passed, bill 


upon bill; they have voted a million of 


our money to be given to the parsons 
of Ireland, to keep them till tithes could 
be collected; and still they have done 
no one thing to remove the burden from 
the Catholics of lreland, or to restore 
peace and tranquillity to that country, 
to supplant the endless broils and vio- 
lences, arising out of the exactions of 
the Protestant established church. What, 
then, have the Dissenters to apprehend 
from this change ? Above all men living, 
why should they be afraid of the change? 
I should like to know how it is possible, 
in the first place, that the Wetiineron 
Ministry can do less tor the Dissenters 
and Catholics, than the coarser-food 
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“carrying out of the Reform Bill,” 
which is a favourite phrase of pis-aller 
Parkes and the rest of the horde of 
commissioners? Is the commission for 
inquiring into public charities, which 
has cost a hundred thousand pounds or 
more, and which has done nothing ; is 
this one of the “ reforms”? Is the cor- 
poration commission another “ means to 
anend”? Yes; the means of enabling 
rearing Resunron, pis-aller Parkes, 
and a whole band of commissioners, to 
drink champaign, eat turtle, and loll on 
sofas, instead of drenching down bits of 
bullock’s liver with smallebeer, and 
curling their carcasses up upon a whisp 
of straw, which is the fare and the locg- 
ing that anything that they could ho- 
nestly earn would supply. Is th's thing ; 
this insolent flinging away of our mo- 
ney, one of the “reforms” that pis-aller 
Parkes and his crew are afraid of see- 
ing stopped? Certainly it is; and I 
trust it will be stopped. The fellows 
now acknowledge that they could do no- 
thing effectually ; that the corporations 
set them at defiance ; and that there is 
no law to punish them for setting them 
at defiance. Why, then, were they ap- 
pointed?) Why were fifty or a hundred 
thousand pounds of our money to be 
thus squandered away for no purpose, 
except that of feeding pis-aller Parkes 
and his crew, while hundreds of thou- 
sands belonging to the families of 
weavers and labourers, who toil from 
morning till night, have not, upon an 
average, three pence a day each to exist 
on? 

The hangers on of this coarser-food 
Ministry are insinuating, and, indeed, 





Ministry did; and, in the next place, I 

would ask the Dissenters, whether those | saying, that that part of the press which 
who repealed the Test and Corporation| refuses to join in the howl] of lamenta- 
Acts, and who passed the Catholic Eman- | tion for the turning out of these Whigs, 
cipation Bill, are less likely to abolish|is corrupted. What! must I be cor- 
the connexion between church and state, | rupted because I do not howl; because 
thai those who have done nothing for |I laugh, instead of howling, at the turn- 
the Dissenters or Catholics, and who|ing out of those, in the reprobating of 
have positively declared, collectively and| whose deeds I have bestowed more 
individually, that they will matntainx the | time and labour, than I ever bestowed 
connexion of church and state. ‘aa any other subject in my life! Let 


Then, as to the nation in general,; me state some of the deeds of this 
Dissenters, Churehmen, Catholics, and/ coarser-food Ministry ; let me set them 
altogether ; what are those *‘ reforms’; |down in the form of distinct proposi- 
what is that which is meant by the | tions ; and then let me ask, whether I 
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must be corrupted, because I do not 
ae at their disgrace. I say, then, 
. That they proposed and got passed 
the Coercion Bill for Treland, 
which provided for the administra- 
tion of justice by military officers, ; 
instead of a judge and jury. 

That they augmented the standing 
army, in time of peace. 

That they sent out special commis- 
sions, by which upwards of three 
hundred countrymen were trans- 
ported for rioting. 

That they rejected the numerous pe- 
titions in favour of the poor Dorset- 
shire labourers. 

That they armed and called out the 
Irish yeomanry. 

That the Newrownparry affair took 
place in their time; and that no- 


2. 


° 
we 


hb 





body was punished for the slaughter 

on that occasion. 

That they proposed and carried a vote | 
of twenty millions of money, to be 
given to slaveholders to cease the 
commission of the deed of keeping 
their fellow-creatures iv slavery. 

. That they rejected a proposition to 
put the landholders upon a level 
with ihe farmers and the trades- 
men, with regard to the stamp 
taxes, - 

That they displaced a taxing man, 
and cave him eight hundred a year 
tor life to retire, in order to makea 
place for Woop, emphatically call- 
ed JOUN, and that this was no 
more than a sample of their pro- 
ceedings in this respect. 

0. That they opposed and set aside the 
Factory Bill of the considerate and 
humane Lord Asurey. 

1l. That they opposed the repeal of that 
act of the Six Acts, which related 
to cheap publications. 

12. That under this act, they sent more 
than three hundred men to prison 
in one year, for selling cheap pub- 
lications; a thing which their pre- 
decessors had never done at all, 
and under an act, which they, at 
the passing of it, had represented 
as hostile to every principle of 
English liberty. 


a. 
. 


9. 


13. 





That they opposed a motion fora 
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repeal of the Septennial Bill ; and 
fer the shortening of the Susntiop 
of Parliaments. 


14. That they surrounded thamasinns 


_ 
wm 


by bands of commissioners, of va- 
rious descriptions, some of whom 
were merely students at law, the 
rest chiefly going under the name 
of barristers: and that they thus 
formed a sort of establishment of 
gossiping and tale-bearing sup- 
porters, haunting the coffee-houses 
aud all the other places of public 
resort. 


That they made a King’s counsel of 


that HILL, who, as he himself 
confessed, ‘‘ incautious/y” made a 
siatement about Mr. Suer, 

That having before them a report 
froin a committee of the House of 
Commons, proving that the lands of 
England were daily becoming, less 
valuable, for want of sufficient 
labour being bestowed upon them, 
they brought in and passed a bill 
for establishing a new colony, ina 
country called Australia, and pass- 
ed, at the time, a law to enable the 
vestries of parishes to raise taxes 
on the whole of each parish, to de« 
fray the expense of sending away 
the labouring people out of Eng- 
land; and that they appointed 
the above-said King’s counsellor, 
HILL, together with: Grortr, Cray, 
Torrens, and Wuatrmore, com- 
missioners for the affairs of the 
said colony. 

That they proposed no measure 
whatsoever to redress the erying 
grievance discovered and proved, 
by the committee who examined 
into, and reported upon, the al- 
legations respecting the spy Po- 
pay, though it was proved before 
that committee, that the spy had 
received money for spying from 
the Secretary of State, through the 
commissioners. 


That they opposed and set aside a 


motion for inquiring into the 
grouads for giving pensions to 
prodigious numbers of men, 


women, and children, on the pen- 
sion list, alleging that it was ‘ ie- 
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delicate” and “ ungentlemanlike " ble? In the first place, what power has 
' to make such inquiry. . he? what ta/ent has he? what has he 
19. That the House of Commons hav-|ever done? He said that we owed the 
ing agreed to a motion to repeal| Reform Bill to Lord Gary! I know 
the half of the malt-tax, they pro-|that we owed it to the people; and 
posed, and carried a motion for|that the ten-pound suffrage, in prefer- 
the RESCINDING OF THAT \ence to the twenty-pound suffrage, we 
VOTE. owed to my timely exposure of the 
20. That they proposed, and passed,)whisperings of pis-aller Parkes, fol- 
what they called the ‘ POOR-| lowed up immediately, as that exposure 
LAW AMENDMENT BILL”; | was, by the thundering petitions from 
and that Broveuam, when he pro-| GLascow, Newcastie, Lesps, Man- 
posed the second reading in the) cnesrer, and other great towns. Lord 
House of Lords, asserted, that the Duruam, let it be recollected, most po- 
poor had no prescriptive right to sitively declared to the Dissenters, to 
relief; and that all legal provision their faces, that he was not for a sepa- 
for the poor was bed, and that he | ration of church from state ; what, then, 
proceeded upon the principles of have the Dissenters, or any of us, to ex- 
Mauruus, which were worthy of | pect from him; or, rather, what should 
the admiration of the world. | we have to expect, if he had any power, 
These thing | know ; these things | or any talent? neither of which he has ; 
know of this coarser-food Ministry ; and) besides, what is the extent of his pro- 
is there upon the face of the whole, fessions? Let us see. 1. To reform 
earth so base a wretch as I should be ; | all acknowledged abuses in the church, 
so corrupt and villanous a betrayer of | whether in England or Ireland. 2. To 
the trust which you have reposed in me,/ give householder suffrage. 3. To give 
if I were not to do every thing in my| triennial Parliaments. 
power to prevent the possibility ofthese| This is the extent of his professions. 
men ever again possessing the confi-| The first amounts to nothing atall: it 
dence of the King? and yet the bands |is perfectly indefinite; for, who is to 
of commissioners ; those hungry bands ; acknowledge the abuses? ° And, if not 
who, like the locusts of Egypt, threaten,| acknowledged by himself, I suppose, 
not only tosnatch the meals from our! they are not to come within his defini- 
tables, but to devour up every thing in|tion. The Dissenters say, and I say, 
the shape of human food: those vora-| that the connexion between church and 
cious bands accuse me, amongst others, | sfale is a great abuse. He says that 
of corruption, because I do not weep at} that is no abuse. So that this profession 
an event that chokes them off from| amounts to nothing at all. 
their cormorant repasts.  Villains!; ‘The second is by no means definite, 
They swallow up as much in a month, | It does not say, that every man holding 
as the poor of a large county receive in}@ house is to have a vote; it does not 
the way of relief, in a year! Savage/}say, that there are notrents and taxes to 
monsters! And am I to be called cor-| be considered ; and, if the right to vote is 
rupt, because | do not weep at the|to depend on these, in any degree what- 
prospect of seeing them brought down | soever, it is not worth a straw. If it 
to that bodily labour; that least valu-| be householders, paying scot and lt, 
able of bodily labour, for which nature; and thus shutting out all the hardest 
fitted them, and their desertion from | working people in the country as well 
which can be justly animadverted on/as in towns, the thing may as well re- 








only by the vagrant act, applied by an) main as itis. I have just sent to the 
impartial justice of the peace! press a little book, entitled, “ Cobbett’s 

But, have I forgotten Lord Duruam ?| Legacy to Labourers"; in which L have 
Might not he be brought in? And so,/shown, that labour isnot only proper- 
by being infused into the body of the) ¢y in itself, but that all other property 
coarser-fuod Ministry, make it endura-| must be founded on labour; and that 
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the labourer, or weaver, or carpenter, 
or smith, has a clearer reght, founded 
on the property which he has in his 
labour, to vote at elections, than any 
landlord can have, founded on the pro- 
perty which he has in his estate. Why, 
then, talk about householders ; why talk 
about a thing that has no principle to 
rest upon? ‘The capacity to labour is 
a man’s property, in whatever state of 
life he may be. Is it not infamously 
impudentto assert, that pis-aller Panes, 
for instance, who swallows up out of the 
fruit of the labour of working men, as 
much as the whole earnings of seven or 
eight of them; and who gets into “a 
house” (what a shame !) by the means 
of such swallowings ; isit not infamousl) 
impudent to assert, that he has a right 
to vote, while those seven or eight 
working men, out of the fruit of whose 
labour he lives, have no right to vote ; 
which would be the case, under a law 
to the full extent of Lord Dur#am’s pro- 
fessions if they happen to be single men? 

With regard to triennial Parliaments, 
if we were sure that we could get them 
by supporting him, I would take them 
as part of our due ; but annual Parlia- 
ments are our right ; and, when we are 
stating our right, for them we must 
contend. I could very clearly show, as 
I have shown before, not only are an- 
nual Parliaments and universal suffrage 
the people’s right, but that the fud/ en- 
joyment of them would be the security 
of all the orders and institutions of the 
country. If Lord Dursam could, in- 
deed, come at once and give us house- 
holder suffrage and triennial Parlia- 
ments, I should say, let us take him; 
but-as he does not bring us the most 
distant chance of his ever being able to 
give us any thing, why am I to give up 
a principle ; why am I to give up the 
assertion, and the hope of justice, in or- 
der to grasp at this little beam of moon- 
shine? In short, he brings us nothing ; 
he can bring us nothing ; he is worth 
nothing to the people, in such a state of 
things ; and all the effect that can pos- 
sibly be produced, by sticking him up, 
is to favour delusion in fools, and a lin- 
gering hope in the hungry dependents 
of the coarser-food Ministry. 
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Now, then, as to the Duke, who, the 
terrified tribe of commissioners would 
make us believe, is about to eat us up 
alive; or, as the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury had it, in his prayer for protection 
against Buonaparre, is about “ to 
swallow us up quick”; to which passage 
in the prayer the Archbishop subjoined 
a note, to explain to the Supreme Being, 
to whom the prayer was addressed, that 
these words were the words of Jupas 
Maccaszes, and not of Jupas [scaruor ; 
yes, these affrighted commissioners seem 
eager to persuade us, that the Duke will 
“ swallow us up quick”; and they are 
crying aloud for help, from all quarters ; 
for help, or, at least, for somebody to 
come to be swallowed first. 

To be sure, as to certain substances, 
the Duke has a reasonably capacious 
swallow; but we had him for three 
years before, and he left us unswal- 
lowed. For my own part, T never had 
a pleasanter time in my life, which I 
spent, in great part, in telling his for- 
tune, which I concluded by warni 
him, that his name would be rubbed 
out from the corners of the streets, and 
that his picture would come tumbling 
down from the sign-posts; and this [ 
did, as he can testify, without ever look- 
ing in the palm of his hand. Before he 
was Minister I had never seen him, that 
[know of. I then went down to the 
House of Lords; and having seen his 
‘line of life,” and heard him talk for 
about six minutes, 1 knew all that was: 
to happen to him, as far as related to 
that Ministry. I shall now, please God, 
have an opportunity of surveyiog him 
more fully, and more at my ease; and 
about my own birth-day, which is the 
9. of March, I shall be able to foretell 
all that will befall him. In the mean- 
while, I am not at all frightened by the 
bugaboo conjured up by the commis- 
sioners. That which alarms the Woops, 
emphatically called JOHNS; the 
Panrxeses, the Hitus, the Grorgs, the 
Wurrmoxes, and the Torrenses, and 
the like, does not alarm me. | know what 
the Duke can do, and what he cannot 
do. I know that he cannot completely 
overset the local and domestic govern- 
ments of England. Things which have 
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stood since the days of ALrrep are not 
going to be overset by him. We may 
hear loose talk, and impudent menaces, 
but sheriff, coroner, justice, constable, 
tithingman, quarter-sessions, judge, jury, 
vestry, overseer, churchwarden, court- 
baron, court-leet, hayward: these are 
not going to be overset by ten thousand 
heroes of Waterloo ; and they must be 
overset before he can effect any thing 
more, by all the forces that he can mus- 
ter, than amere temporary strife, which |’ 
must end in his own defeat; and may 
end in the overthrow of the great and 
more conspicuous and dignified institu- 
tions ; but nothing that the Duke cauld 
invent, backed by the devil himself, 
could break up the governments estab- 
lished by AtFrep. 





Far from me be it, to assert, or, in-! 
deed, to think, that he is such a fool as | 
to imagine, that he can supplant: these | 
immor tal governments by bands of po-| 
lice-dagger-men and spies. Indeed, 1) 
have no ground for believing that he | 
would wish to doit. Hecan have no 
interest in doing it. He has a great 
estate; and a little reflection would 
convince him, that the “‘ centralizing ™ 
system would soon deprive him of all 
solid security for that estate. 

‘ But there is another thing which 
would be a ring in the nose of the Duke, 
even if he were the furious and thought- 
less and merciless person that the bands 
of commissioners now represent him to 
be; though Brovcuam represented him 
as quite otherwise, in that article of the 
Eprnsurce Review, which will stick 

to him like birdlime to the last moment 
of his being upon the stage; there is 
another thing ; and that other thing 
cares no more for military governmen} 
and police than sensible men care for 
the promises of Whigs ; and that is, the 
BUSHEL OF WHE. AT; in other 
words, thirty millions of interest of 
débt to be collected annually, and esta- 

blishments costing twenty millions an- 
nually, to be maintained, with wheat at 
five shillings the Winchester bushel ! 
This would be a ring in the nose of an) 
rhad-bill-like Minister, that even the 
ffrighted imagination of the commis- 
signers ; that even the raging appetites 
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of the Hirizs, and the Woops, called 
JOHNS, and the Parxeses, and the 
Grores, and the Toxrenses, could 
conjure up, wherewith to make us howl 
for the loss of the Whigs ; and to this 
matter I beseech you, my constituents, 
to apply, attentively, your sound under- 
standings, 

You hear of the distresses of agricul- 
ture ; but the words fall on your ears 
so often, that they make no impression. 

faking this whole kingdom together, 
there are about twenty-two millions of 
souls; and, either directly or indirectly, 
the whole are dependent upon agricul- 
ture; and they must be so dependent, 
from the very nature ofthings. If, then, 
agriculture be in a state of distress, it 
must be a mass of distress altogether. 
But, taking only one class, | know it to 
be impossib le that the landlords, inclad- 
ing their mortgagees, can receive anv 
thing at all from the land, for more than 
three years from this time, if these 
prices with the present taxes continue. 
|So that the only question is, whether 
these prices can be raised ? 

I say that they cannot, without mea- 
sures, of which, and the effect of which, 
[ will speak presently ; first, however, 
showing you that the prices cannot be 
raised without such measure. In every 
country prices must be high or low in 
proportion as the whole quantity of cir- 
culating money in that country be small 
or great, propertion to the number 
and amount of purchases and sales in that 
country, If the number and amount 
of pur rchases and sales continve to be 
about the same, for several years consecus 
tively, and if the quantity of money, be 
diminished during that time, prices 
must fall. This has been the case now ; 
because th e quar ltity of money in circus 
lation has been diminished. “Well, then, 
can this quantity be augmented ? I. 
cannot, unless by the measure of which 
Il am about to speak presently, And 
why can it not? ft cannot, because the 
augmentation must be in paper-money ; 
and because in consequence of the law 
enabling every holder of paper- money 
to go and demand gold for it, the issuers 
of it dare not augment the quantity, 
Jest they should not have gold to answer 
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a demand for payment in gold. The 
banks cannot get more gold taan they 
have now ; because it is demanded by 
other countries ; and because commerce 
will send it to those countries in spite 
of all human power, as long as it is 
more valuable there than it is here. 

The great fall of prices which we at 
present experience, has been caused by 
the President of the United States of 
America, who, by the great sweep 
which he has made in the paper-money 
of that country, has drained away a 
Jarge part of our gold; is continually 
draining it away, and, as he is sup- 
ported decidedly by the people against 
the banks, the drain upon this country 
for gold must continue. His measures 
have had the effect of sweeping away 
paper in Portugal, and in the Brazils ; 
so that there is not the smallest chance 
of our recovering gold in sufficient 
quantity to aurment the quantity of our 
currency. ‘This would be of litile con- 
sequence if we had no debt and no 
establishments ; but we havethem both ; 
they continue to be the same in no- 
minal annual amount ; but when wheat 
is five shillings a bushel, the nation 
does, in fact, pay twice as much on ac- 
count of them, as .it did when wheat 
was at ten shillings a bushel ; and thus 
it is, that the fundholders and the estab- 
lishments beggar the landlords, the 
farmers, and all the creative classes of 
the community ; and I assert, that this 
debt and these establishments cannot 
be sustained for three years longer with 
wheat at five shillings a bushel, even 
though there were a platoon of soldiers, 
or a band of police, stationed in every 
village in the kingdom. 

This is the ring in the nose! The 
bull may roar, scrape the ground, and 
shake his menacing horns; but a mere 
touch at this ring brings him up as 
tame as a spaniel. But I have told 
you, that it is possible to raise the price 
of the bushel of wheat ; and then, say 
you, the bull will be let loose again. 
Never fear! The only means that there 
are in this world of raising the price of 
the bushel of wheat, is an act of Par- 
liament fo issue one-pound notes, or 
smaller notes, and (o make them a legal 
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tender. Why there should be any 
danger in doing this | have not time now 
to tell you ; but, as you will clearly see, 
and that is what I want you to see, that 
here is the Duke wedged in between two 
difficulties, which must give rise to a 
state of things more than sufficient to 
induce any man in his senses to do 
every thing in his power to avoid bring- 
ing on him the effects of the hostility 
and the exasperation of the people, 
You will observe, that the Whigs were 
in this brace of difficulties, which they 
are leaving as a legacy to the Duke, 
For deliverance from them my chief re< 
liance was on those difficulties; and 
now, without imputing any tyrannical 
intentions to the Duke, which I really 
have no right to do, I know that here 
is our security against all such inten- 
tions, be they entertained by: whom 
they may; and that, in order to see a 
complete restoration of our rights as 
Englishmen, we have only to wait a 
little longer for the natural and inevi- 
table effects of these causes; and then 
to do our duty faithfully to our King, 
our country, ourselves, aud child- 
ren. 

There seems to be a doubt, you per- 
ceive, whether Sir Roserr Peer will 
join in the formation of this new Mi- 
nistry. Without deeming this any thing 
of interest to us, | beg to submit to you 
the following observations. 1. That 
nothing would be so popular as the 
issuing of one-pound notes, and making 
them a legal tender. 2. That Sir Ro- 
BExT Peex, who will, upon his arrival, 
perceive that the feelings of the public 
present no obstacle, will, nevertheless, 
object to this popular measure, he 
having so long contended for measures 
precisely opposite. 3, That this, and 
the situation of the currency generally, 
are very likely to deter him. 4. That 
there is no possible way of escaping out 
of the difficulties, other than that of 
acting upon the principles laid down in 
the Norfolk petition, which principles 
have been acted upon both in Portugal 
and Brazil. 5. That, however, this will 
be avoided now, until the last fearful 
extremity, purely to avoid a measure of 
justice and of wisdom, recommended 
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also proper in us to allow that he not 
only s the right to do this, but 
that he ought to have the right to do 
it; for, if the House of Commons, or 


the people at » were to appoint the 
servants of the King, there could be no 
such thing as responsibility anywhere. 


if the House of Commons were to 
choose the minister, he would be their 
servant. They would be the absolute 
sovereign ; and a pretty sovereign we 
should have had in those who brought 
in and pushed on the Poor-law Bill. 
The Americans have taken all the pre- 
cautions possible upon this subject ; 
they have given as little power as pos- 
sible to the President and the governors ; 
but, fortheirown safety’s sake, they have 
left the appointment of all executive 
officers to those chiefs of the several re- 
publics. Therefore, | deem it my daty 
scrupelously to abstain from any act 
which should seem to call in question 
the King’s entire freedom to choose and 

int his own executive officers, 
knowing that 1 possess the right to call 
in question, in your behalf, any miscon- 
duct on the part of those officers; and, 
distinguished as you have made me, it 
is my «<luty also, to make my opinions, 
as to this matter, known as extensively 
as I can. 

What were the motives of his Majesty 
for dismissing his late servants, it is im- 
possible for me, at present, to say. But, 
if | had been King, | never would have 
retained’ a Ministry one hour, who 
thought proper to retain amongst them 
the man who had draggled the great 
seals, the insignia of royalty, from the 
Highlands of Scotland to the Isle of 
Wight; then back again to north Lin- 
colushire ; and who had, in harangues 
from a public-house balcony at Satis- 
wuny, andat another public-house, inthe 
little village of Farnam, been pouring 
out, nmidst masses of insufferable non- 
~nse, his braggings about his friend- 

*.werse kad my friendship fot hii. 
“ather reason than 

heen Sufficient. 

“\ the time of 

“ofExpoy, 

‘\ father 

han- 





cellors, who, whatever might be their 
politics, had not run about e country in 
this wild manner; and it was not rea- 
sonable to expect that he should be able 
so far to master his natural desire to 
keep up the dignity of his throne, as 
not to be enraged upon hearing this 
man promise his associates at a dinter, 
that he would write to the King by that 
night’s post, to tell him with what 
cheers his health had been drunk by 
about threescore of people. 

However, be the King’s motives 
what they might, he had a right todo 
that which he has done; and it is for 
us to take care to do our duty, to pro- 
tect ourselves against any evil conse- 
quences that may arise from the change. 
The newspapers in London, which are 
the property of, and are managed by, 
persons living on public money allotted 
them by the Whigs, are naturally en- 
deavouring to stir up the people, to do 
something or another, that shall force 
the Whigs back again to the King. 
The Morning Chronicle, which is said 
to be the property now of a little band, 
making part of those numerous hordes 
of commissioners, which the Whigs 
have stuck on upon our devoted backs. 
These pensioned and sinecure reptiles are 
naturally desperate at the prospect, 
and, indeed, the certainty of being de- 
prived of their means of living luxuri- 
ously on our labour, while they have 
assisted to push on a law, intended to 
reduce us to live upon COARSER FOOD. 
They endeavour to alarm us with the 
sound of soldiers and police; and to 
make us believe that the Duke intends 
to establish a military government in 
England. I shall by-and-by show you, 
that the Duke could not do this, if 
he would, any more than I could pluck 
the sun from thesky. But, suppose we 
grant the coarser-food gentlemen, that 
the Duke has this foolish intention, how 
is the change for the worse? ‘The 
Whigs, or, to give them their proper 
name, the COARSER-FOOD MINIS- 
TRY ; and let this be their name; the 
‘* coarser-food Ministry” began their 
career by augmenting the number of 
the standing army, which,, upon all oc- 
casions, they have employed with more 
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vigour than any of their predecessors. 
And, as to POLICE; why, just before 
the Parliament separated, URNE, 
the head of the coarser-food Ministry, 
declared ia his place, in the House,of 
Lords, that it was his intention to esta- 


blish a police in the villages; that is to 


say, what he called a “ rural. police.” 
Besides this, was he not Secretary ,of 
State for the Home Department, when 
the spy Poray was employed ?; Wag it 
not proved, that he himself , received 
written reports coming from that ‘spy, 
of things that passed in private families, 
as well as at political and public meet- 
ings? Was it not proved before a 
committee of the House of. Commons, 
that Popay received extra pay for acting 
asa spy? and was it not proved that 
the money came from the office of this 
very Secretary of State? .What more, 
then; what worse, then, are we to ap- 
prehend as to military and police? > 

But the Common Council of Londen, 
a set of as great oppressors as any in 
the kingdom, as Mr.. Winniam ~Wit- 
LiamMs has most amply proved: this set, 
and here and there a cluster of people 
that have been put in motion by the 
army of commissioners, are holding 
meetings to address the King, in which 
address they purpose to express a fear, 
*‘ that ali reforms will now stop.” Why, 
their Lord Chancellor of the coarser- 
food Ministry has been flying about, 
from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, asserting, that he and his col- 
leagues had gone too fast in the work 
of reforming ; that they did Lité/e, it is 
true, during the ldst session of Parlia- 
ment; and that, in the next, they 
should do less. We may console our- 
selves, then, on this score, I think. But, 
what have they done, or attempted to 
do? The only thing that they have at- 
tempted, in the way of church reform, 
has been, to pass a bill in the House of 
Commons for permitting Dissenters to 
take degrees in the universities ; a thing 
of no sort of value at all to the great 
body of the Dissenters ; of no value to 
any but a few rich men; and of very 
little value, even to them. The church- 
rates; the marriage rites and ex- 
penses; the tithes: these are the things 
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of value. The marriages they proposed 
a measure to adjust, so insolent that 
the Dissenters rejected it ; and, indeed, 
it was. perfidious, as well as insolent; 
for it would have subjected the Dis- 
senters' to rules which would have 
given to the Government the power of 
limiting the number of their places 
of worship, and, indirectly of choosing 
their ministers. With regard to the 
church-rates, they have done nothing, 
and declared their intention to do no- 
thing; though it is as full as unjust to 
make Dissenters pay church-rates in 
England, as it was to make Catholics 
pay church-rates in Ireland ; and, be it 
known, that they were not taken off in 
Ireland, until there must have been a 
hundred thousand men in arms to col- 
lect them any longer. With respect to 
the tithes, which is the great burden of 
all, they have talked of nothing but 
merely altering the mode of payment, 
If their scheme were to be adopted, a 
Dissenter would not be relieved from 
the payment of tithes. The regulation 
might prevent the parson having the 
power ef coming and taking the tithe 
in kind, but he would still have as much 
to pay as he has to pay now; and, if 
he could not be called upon to render 
tithes in kind, he would be called upon 
to render them in money; and would 
not, therefore, be at all benefited by 
what this coarser-food Ministry pro- 
posed, or rather talked of, without any 
apparent intention of doing even that. 
But, I do beseech the Dissenters to 
bear in mind the following undeniable 
fact; namely, that, collectively and in- 
dividually, the coarser-food Ministry, 
including Lord Gary, have distinctly 
declared, that they would never agree 
to a separation of church from state ; 
which is the great thing that the Dis- 
senters prayed for, and that they want ; 
and that, since the church is come into 
its present state, every churchman mast 
want too, on grounds which I have 
heretofore fully stated to you. These- 
paration of church from state takes away 
the maintenance of the church, except 
by voluntary contribution, and leaves 
the teachers of religion to be chosen by 
the parents of those who are tobe taught, 
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Will the Duke's Ministry agree to this ? 
Rite, eh THINK shey will: I do not 

ink that, until urged on by more 
pressing events, they will yield to this 
Sep) pof church from state. 
KNOI ‘that. the coarser-food Ministry 
will not yield to it; | might neurly say, 
that 1 xwow that the Duke and his Mi- 
nistry will not yield to it; but the 
coarser-food Ministry have positively 
told us, collectively and individually, 
that they will not yield ‘to it. What 
danger is there, then, that this change 
will produce any injury to the cause of 
church reform? And is it not clear, 


that all the talk of such reform on the 
part of the coarser-food Ministry, was 


intended merely to amuse the Dissenters, | ing 


and to get their support to measures re. 
Jative to other matters, deeply injurious 
to the people at large? 

As tothe church in Ireland, they have 


proposed, and caused to be passed, bill |i 


upon bill; they have voted a million of 
our money to be given to the parsons 
of Ireland, to keep them till tithes could 
be collected ; and still they have done 
no one thing to remove the burden from 
the Catholics of Ireland, or to restore 
peace and tranquillity to that country, 
to supplant the endless broils and vio- 
Jences, arising out of the exactious of 
the Protestant established church. What, 
then, have the Dissenters to apprehend 
from this change? Above all men living, 
why should they be afraid of the change? 
I should like to know how it is possible, 
in the first place, that the We.tLineron 
Ministry can.do less for the Dissenters 
and, Catholics, than the coarser-food 
Ministry did; and, in the next place, I 
wouldvask the Dissenters, whether those 
whio repealed the Test and Corporation 
Acts, @ad who passed the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Bill, are less likely to abolish 
the connexion between church and state, 
tham those who have done nothing for 
the Dissenters or Catholics, and who 
have positively declared, collectively and 
individually, that they will maintain the 
connexion of church and state. 

Then, as to the nation in general, 
Dissenters, Churchmen, Catholics, and 
altegether ; what are those “ reforms”; 
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what is that which is meant by the 
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“carrying out-of the Reform. Bill,” 
which is a favourite phrase of pis-aller. 
P 


god. the rest of the horde’of 
ners? Is the comfiissicw for 
inte publie eharities, which 
bundred thousand ‘ponnds or 
which has done nething:; is 
gf the “‘ reforms"? Is the cor- 
“fom mission another *‘ means to 
Yes; the means of enabling 
usHvon, pis-aller Panxss, 
ang a wile band of commissioners, to 
mpaign, eat tartle, and loll on 
afead of drenching down bits of 
liver with smallebeer, and 


















hich is the fare and the lodg- 
wee anything that they coald ho- 
nestly earn would supply. «Is this thing ; 
thig insolent flinging away of our mo- 
wht f the “reforms” that pis-adler 
P ud his crew are afraid of: see- 
tgaped? Certainly it is; and | 
will be stopped. The fellows 
knowledge that they could do no- 
tually ; that the corporations 
t defiance; and that there is 
punish them for setting them 
Why, then, were they ap- 
Why were fifty or a hundred 
pounds of our money to be 
Tandered away for no purpose, 
except that of feeding pis-aller Parkes 


and his crew, while hundreds of thou- 


sands belonging to the families of 
weavers and labourers, who. toil from 
morning till night, have not, upon an 
average, three pence a day each to exist 
on! 

The hangers on of this coarser-food 
Ministry are insinuating, and, indeed, 
saying, that that part of the press which 
refuses to join in the howl of lamenta- 
tion for the turning out of these Whigs, 
is corrupted. What! must I be cor- 
rupted because I do not howl; . because 
[ laugh, instead of howling, at the turn- 
ing out of those, in the reprobating of 
whose deeds I have bestowed: more 
time and labour, than 1 ever bestowed 
on any other subject in my life! «Let 
me state some of the deeds of this 
coarser-food Ministry ; Jet me ‘set’ them 
down in the form of distinct a 
tions ; and then let me asky'w i 
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must be corrupted, because Ido ae | 


howbat their disgrace. +1 meee ah 

1,. That they proposed an 
the rere Bill for phonon 
which provided for the admimistra- 
tion of justice by military. officers, 


instead of a judge and jury) ©) =» 
2. That they augmented the standing 
army, in time of peace. | + id 


to 


That they sent out special eommis- 
sions, by which upwards of ie. 
hundred countrymen were’ 
ported for rioting. fr thy 
That they rejected the numetous pe- 
titions in favour of the poor cant 
shire labourers. 
That they armed and called ‘ont’ the 
Irish yeomanry. 
That the Newrownsarry affair togk 
place in their time; and that? n0- 
body was punished for the ler 
on that occasion. My 
. That they proposedand carriehn yolk 
of twenty millions of money, tol 
given to slaveholders toc th ! 
commission of the deed of 
their fellow- creatures in slav 

. That they rejected a proposition: 8 
put the landholders upon’ g*level 
with the farmers and the ¢rades¥ 
nien, with regard to the ‘stanitp 
taxes, 

That they displaced a taxing man, 
and gave hin eight hundred a year 
for life.to retire, in order to a 
place for Woop, emphatically ca 
ed JOHN, and that this was no 
more than a sample of their pro- 
ceedings in this respect. 

10, That they opposed and set aside the 
Factory Bill of the considerate and 
humane Lord Asaey.s 

. That they opposed the repeal of that 
act of the Six Acts; which related 
to cheap. publications. ? 

. That under this act, they sént pone te 

than: three. pam men to pri 

in one year, for 

lications; a thing lig heap pa 
decessors» had wever done at fall, 
and under an act, which they, at| 


i 


9. 


] 


— 
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18. That they oppo 





= passing of it, ‘had 


‘represented 
eowaniee to . preys anes 
a3 a? 


Enghi 
13.. That they opposed a motion for al 
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repeal of the Séptemnial Bill} and 

for the shortening of the duyation 

of Parliaments. ' 

14. That they surrounded them¥elves 

"by bands of commissioners, of ‘va- 
' rious deseriptions; some of Whom 
were nierely students at law, the 
rest chiefly going under’ the name 
of barristers : and that they thas 
formed a'sort of establishment of 
gossiping and  tale-bearing ’ sap- 
porters, haunting the coffee-houses 
and all the other places ef public 
resort. 

15, That they made a King’s counsel of 
that HILL, who, as he himself, 
confessed, “ incautiously” made a 
statement about Mr. Sueir. 

16. That having before them a report 
from a committee of the House of 
Commons, proving that the lants of 
England were daily becoming fess 
valuable, for want of  sufftcient 
labour being bestowed upon them, 
they brought in and passed 2 bill 
for establishing a new evlony, in # 
country called Australia, am! puss- 
ed, at the time, a law to enable the 
vestries of parishes to raise taxes 
on the whole of each parish, to de~ 
fray the expense of sending away - 
the labouring people out of Eng- 
land; and that they appointed 
the’ above-said King’s counsellor, 
HILL, together with Grore, Cray, 
Torrens, and WairMore, eon’ 
missioners for the affairs of ‘the 
said colony. 

17. That they proposed ‘no measure’ 
whatsoever to redress the cryin 
grievance’ discovered and pro 
by the: committee “who ex alata 
into, and reported upon, the went 
legations respecting the 7 Bre 
PAY, though it Was pr before 
that committee, chat the spy bad 
received pa a spying from’ 
the Secretary of State, ‘inane the’ 
commissioners. 

=e oie grees ‘ng o Phe 

‘numbers cing ben , 
women, and children, on’ e 
sion list, alleging naire ‘ 
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delicnie” and “ wngentlemantike " 

_. to make such.inguiry. 

19. That the House of Commons hav- 
ing agreed, to a motion to repeal 
the half of the malt-tax, they pro- 
posed, and carried a motion for 
the RESCINDING OF THAT 
VOTE, y 

20, That they proposed, and passed, 
what they called the ‘“ POOR- 
LAW AMENDMENT BILL”; 
and that Brouesam, when he pro- 
goers the second reading in the 

ouse of Lords, asserted, that the 
poor had no prescriptive right to 
relief; and that all legal provision 
. for the poor was bad, and that he 
proceeded upon the principles of 
Mattnus, which were worthy of 

the admiration of the world. 
These thing I know; these things | 
know of this coarser-food Ministry ; and 
is there. upon the face of the whole 
earth so base.a wretch as | should. be ; 
so corrupt and villanous a betrayer of 
the trust which you have reposed in me, 
if L were not to do every thing in my 
power to preyent the possibility of these 
men ever again possessing the confi- 
dence of the King? and yet the bands 
of commissioners ; those hungry bands ; 
who, like the locusts of Egypt, threaten, 
not only to snatch the meals from our 
tables, but,to devour up every thing in 
the shape of human food: those vora- 
cious bands accuse me, amongst others, 
of corruption, because I do not weep at 
an event that chokes them off from 
their cormorant repasts. Villains! 

They swallow up as much in a month, 

as the of a large county receive in 

the way of relief, in a year! Savage 
monsters! Andam I to be called cor- 
rupt, because I do not weep at the 
prospect of seeing them brought down 
to that bodily labour; that least valu- 
able of bodily labour, for which nature 
fitted them, and their desertion from 
which can be justly animadverted on 
only by the vagrant act, applied by an 
i ial justice of the peace ! 


have I fergotten Lord Duraam ? 

not he be tin? And so, 
by. infused into the body of: the 
cgarser- Ministry, make it endura- 


ble? In the first: place, what power hag 
he? what éalent has he? what has «he 
ever done? He said that we owed the 
Reform Bill to Lord Grey! I know 
that» we owed it to the people; and 
that the ten-pound suffrage, in prefer- 
ence to the twenty-pound suffrage, we 
owed to my timely exposure of the 
whisperings of pis-aller Parxss, fol- 
lowed up immediately, as that exposure 
was, by the thundering petitions from 
Guascow, Newcastie, Leeps, Man- 
CHESTER, and other great towns. Lord 
DuruaM, let it be recollected, most po~ 
sitively declared to the Dissenters, to 
their faces, that he was not for a sepa- 
ration of church from state ; what, then, 
have the Dissenters,.or.any of us, to ex- 
pect from him ; or, rather, what should 
we have to expect, if he had any power, 
or any talent? neither of which hehas ; 
besides, what is the extent of his pro- 
fessions? Let us see. 1. To reform 
all acknowledged abuses in the church, 
whether in England or Ireland. 2, To 
give householder suffrage. 3. To give 
triennial Parliaments. 

This is the extent of his professions. 
The first:amounts.to nothing atall: it 
is perfectly indefinite; for, who is to 
acknowledge the abuses? And, if not 
acknowledged by himself, I suppose, 
they are not to come within his defini- 
tion. The Dissenters say, and I say, 
that the connexion between church and 
state is a great abuse. He says that 
that is no abuse. So that this profession 
amounts to nothing at all. 

The second is by no means definite. 
It does not say, that every man holding 
a house is to have a vote; it does not 
say, that there arenot rents and taxes to 
be considered ; and, if the right to votes 
to depend on these, in any degree what- 
soever, it is not worth a straw. If it 
be householders, paying scot and lot, 
and thus shutting out all the hardest 
working people in the country as weil 
as in towns, the thing may as well re- 
[main as itis. Ihave just sent to the 
press a little book, entitled, “ Cobbett s 
Legacy to Labourers’; in which I have 
shown, that labour is not only proper- 
ty in itself, but thatall other property 
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the labourer, or weaver, or carpenter, 
or smith, has a clearer right, founded 
on the property which, he has in his 
labour, to vote at elections, than any 
landlord can have, founded on the pro- 
erty which he has in his estate. Why, 
then, talk about householders ; why talk 
about a thing that has no principle to 
rest upon? ‘The capacity to labour is 
a man’s property, in whatever state of 
life he may be. Is it not. infamously 
impudenttoassert, that pis-aller Pankes, 
for instance, who swallows up out of the 
fruit of the labour of working men, as 
much as the whole earnings of seven or 
eight of them; and who gets into “a 
house” (what a shame !) by the means 
of such swallowings ; is it notinfamously 
impudent to assert, that he has a right 
to vote, while those seven or eight 
working men, out of the fruit of whose 
labour he lives, have no right to vote; 
which would be the case, under a law 
to the full extentof Lord Duruam's pro- 
fessions if they happen to be single men? 
With regard to triennial Parliaments, 

if we were sure that we could get them 
by supporting him, I would take them 
as part of our due; but annual Parlia- 
ments are our right ; and, when we are 
stating our right, for them we must 
contend. I could very clearly show, as 
I have shown before,. not only are an- 
nual Parliaments and universal suffrage 
the people’s right, but that the fud/ en- 
joyment of them would be the security 
of all the orders and institutions of the 
country. If Lord Durmam. could, in- 
deed, come at once and give us house- 
holder suffrage and triennial. Parlia- 
ments, I should say, let us take him ; 
but as he does not bring. .us the most 
distant chance of his ever being able to 
give us any thing, why am I to give up 
a principle ; why am I to give up the 
assertion, and the hope of justice, in or- 
der to grasp at this little beam of moon- 
shine? In short, he brings us nothing ; 
he can bring us nothing ; he. is worth 
nothing to the people, in such a state of 
things; and all the effect that can pos- 
sibly be produced, by sticking him up, 
's to favour delusion in fools, anda lin- 
gering haope in the hungry dependents. 
of the coarser-food Ministry.. d 
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Now, then, as to the Duke, who; the 
terrified tribe of commissioners would 
make us believe, is about to eat us up 
alive; or, as the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury had it, in his prayer for protection 
against Buonararrs, is about ‘ to 
swallow us up quick”; to which passage 
in the prayer the Archbishop subjoined 
a note, to explain to the Supreme Being, 
to whom the prayer was addressed, that 
these words were the words of Jupas 
Maccasers, and not of Jupas Iscanior : 
yes, these affrighted commissionersseem 
eager to persuade us, that the Duke will 
“ swallow us up quick”; and they are 
crying aloud for help, from all quarters ; 
for help, or, at least, for somebody. to 
come to be swallowed first, 

To be sure, as to certain substances, 
the Duke has a reasonably capacious 
swallow; but we had him for three, 
years before, and he left us unswal- 
lowed. For my own part, I never had 
a pleasanter time in my life, which I 
spent, in great part, in telling his for-- 
tune, which | concluded | by. warning 
him, that his. name would be rubbed: 
out from the corners of the streets, and. 
that his picture would come tumbling 
down from the sign-posts; and this I 
did, as he can testify, without ever look-. 
ing in the palm of his hand. Beforehe 
was Minister [ had never seen him, that. 
I know of. I then went down to the 
House of Lords; and having seen. his 
‘line of life,” and heard. him talk for 
about six minutes, 1. knew all that was 
to happen to him, as far as related to 
that Ministry. I shall now, please God,, 
have an opportunity of surveying him 
more fully, and more at my ease; and 
about my own birthday, whieh. is the 
9. of March, I shall. be able to foretell 
all that will befalihim. In the mean- 
while, [ am not at all frightened by the 
bugaboo. conjured up by the commis- 
sioners. That which alarms the Woops, 
emphatically called JOHNS; | the 
Parxeses, the Hitus, the Grorus, the 
Warrmorss, and the Torrenses, and 
the like, does not alarm me. I knowwhat .. 
44 “i sei ob fea he cannot 

Oo Lknow. t he cannot completely . 
overset the local aad domestic eae 
| which have 
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stood since the days of Atrrep are not 

ing to be overset byhim. We muy 
hear foose talk, and impudent menaces, 
but sheriff, coroner, justice, constable, 
tithingman, quarter-sessions, judge, jury, 
vestry, overseer, churchwarden, court- 
baron, court-leet, hayward: these are 
not going to be overset by ten thousand 
heroes of Waterloo ; and they must be 
overset before he can effect any thing 
more, by all the forces that he can mus- 
ter, than amere temporary strife, which 
must end in his own defeat; and may 
end in the overthrow of the great and 
more conspicuous and dignified institu- 
tions ; but nothing that the Duke could 
invent, backed by the devil himself, 
could break up the governments estab- 
lished by ALrrep. 

Far from me be it, to assert, or, in- 
deed, to think, that he is such a fool as 
to imagine, that he can supplant these 
immortal governments by bands of po- 
lice-dagger-men and spies. Indeed, | 
have no ground for believing that he 
would wish to doit. He can have no 
txterest in doing it. He has a great 
estate; and a little reflection would 
convince him, that the “ centralizing” 
system would soon deprive him of all 
solid security for that estate. 

But there is another thing which 
would be a ring in the nose of the Duke, 
even if he were the furious and thought- 
less atid Merciless person that the bands 
of commissioners nuw represent him to 
be ; though Brovcuam represented him 
as qnite otherwise, in that article of the 
Rbtnsorée Review, which will stick 
to him like birdlime to the last moment 
of his being upon the stage; there is 
another thing; and that other thing 
cares ho mote for military governmen} 
and police than sensible men care for 
the promises of Whigs ; and that is, the 
BUSHEL OF WHEAT; in other 
wotis, ‘thirty ‘millions of interest of 
débt to be ‘collected annually, and esta- 
blishmients costing twenty millions an- 
naalfy, to be maintained, with wheat at 
Give shillings the Winchester bushel ! 
Tuis would be a ring in the nose of any 
mead-bull-like Minister, that even the 
affciztited imagination of the commis- 
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of the Hitxs, and the Woons, called 
JOHNS, and the Parkesgs, and the 
Grores, and the Torrenses, could 
conjure up, wherewith to make us howl 
for the loss of the Whigs ; and to this 
matter | beseech you, my constituents, 
to apply, attentively, your sound under- 
standings. 

You hear of the distresses of agricut- 
ture ; but the words fall on your ears 
so often, that they make no impression. 
Taking this whole kingdom together, 
there are about twenty-two millions of 
souls; and, either directly or indirectly, 
the whole are dependent upon agricul- 
ture; and they must be so dependent, 
from the very nature ofthings. If, then, 
agriculture be in a state of distress, it 
must be a mass of distress altogether. 
But, taking only one class, I know it to 
be impossible that the landlords, includ- 
ing their mortgagees, can receive any 
thing at all from the land, for more than 
three years from this time, if these 
prices with the present taxes continue. 
So that the only question is, whether 
these prices can be raised ? 

I say that they cannot, without mea- 
sures, of which, and the effect of which, 
[ will speak presently ; first, however, 
showing you that the prices cannot be 
raised without such measure. In every 
country prices must be high or low in 
proportion as the whole quantity of cir- 
culating money in that country be small 
or great, in proportion to the number 
and amount of purchases and sales in that 
country. If the number and amount 
of purchases and sales continue to be 
about the same, for several years consecu- 
tively, and if the quantity of money be 
diminished during that time, prices 
must fall. This has been the case now ; 
because the quantity of money in circu- 
lation has been diminished. Well, then, 
can this quantity be augmented? It 
cannot, unless by the measure of which 
{ am about to speak presently. And 
why can it not? It cannot, because the 
augmentation must be in paper-money ; 
and because in consequence of the law 
enabling every holder of paper-money 
to go and demand gold for it, the issuers 
of it dare not augment the quantity, 
lest they should not have gold to answer 
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a demand for payment in gold. The 
banks cannot get more gold than they 
have now; because it is demanded by 
other countries ; and because commerce 
will send it to those countries in spite 
of all human power, as long as it is 
more valuable there than it is here. 

The great sail of prices which we at 
present experience, has been caused by 
the President of the United States of 
America, who, by the great sweep 
which he has made in the paper-money 
of that country, has drained away a 
large part of our gold; is continually 
draining it away, and, as he is sup- 
ported decidedly by the people against 
the banks, the drain upon this country 
for gold must continue. His measures 
have had the effect of sweeping away 
paper in Portugal, and in the Brazils ; 
so that there is not the smallest chance 
of our recovering gold ‘ sufficient 
quantity to aurment the quantity of our 
currency. This would be of little con- 
sequence if we bad no debt and no 
establishments ; but we havethem both ; 
they continue to be the same in no- 
minal annual amount; but when wheat 
is five shillings a bushel, the nation 
does, in fact, pay twice as much on ac- 
count of them, as it did when wheat 
was at ten shillings a bushel; and thus 
it is, that the fundholders and the estab- 
lishments beggar the landlords, the 
farmers, and all the creative classes of 
the community ; and I assert, that this 
debt and these establishments cannot 
be sustained for three years longer with 
wheat at five shillings a bushel, even 
though there were a platoon of soldiers, 
or a band of police, stationed in every 
village in the kingdom. 

This is the ring in the nose! The 
bull may roar, scrape the ground, and 
shake his menacing horns; but a mere 
touch at this ring brings him up as 
tame as a spaniel. But I have told 
you, that it is possible to raise the price 
of the bushel of wheat ; and then, say 
you, the bull will be let loose in. 
Never fear ! The only means that there 
are in this world of raising the price of 
the bushel of wheat, is an act of Par- 
liament fo issue one-pound notes, or 
smaller notes, and to make them a legal 
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tender, Why there should be any 
danger in doing this | have not time now 
to tell you ; but, as you will clearly see, 
and that is what I want you to see, that 
here is the Duke wedged in between two 
difficulties, which must give rise to a 
state of things more than sufficient to 
induce any man in his senses to do 
every thing in his power to avoid bring- 
ing on him the effects of the hosthty 
and the exasperation of the people, 
You will observe, that the Whigs were 
in this brace of difficulties, which they 
are leaving as a legacy to the Duke. 
For deliverance from them my chief re- 
liance was on those difficulties; and 
now, Without imputing any tyrannical 
intentions to the Duke, which I really 
have no right to do, | know that here 
is our security against all such imten- 
tions, be they entertained by whom 
they may; and that, in order to see a 
complete restoration of our rights as 
Englishmen, we have only to wait a 
little longer for the natural and jpevi- 
table effects of these causes; and then 
to do our duty faithfully to our King, 
our country, ourselves, and child- 
ren. 

There seems to be a doubt, you per- 
ceive, whether Sir Rosertr Psex. will 
join in the formation of this new Mi- 
nistry. Without deeming this any thing 
of interest to us, | beg to submit to you 
the following obseryations. 1. That 
nothing would be so popular as the 
issuing of one-pound notes, and making 
them a legal tender. 2. That Sw Ro- 
Bert Peer, who will, u his aryr>vab, 
perceive that the feelings of the public 
present no obstacle, will, nevertheless, 
object to this popular measuse, be 
having so long contended for measares 
precisely opposite. 3, That this, ard 
the situation of the currency generally, 
are very likely to deter him.- 4. That 
there is no possible way of escaping ous 
of the difficulties, other than that of 
acting upon the principles laid down ia 
the Norfolk petition, which principles 
have been acted upon both in Portugal 
and Brazil. 5. That, however, this will 
be avoided now, until the last fearfal 
extremity, parely to avoid a measure of 
justice and of wisdom, 
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by nie, who was the author of that 
memorable petition. 
/This, my. friends, is the state of 


things amidst which we are placed. 
The commissioners have put every 
wheelin motion to excite our alarms, 
and‘to make us see bayonets and dag- 
gers and red coats and blue coats, com- 
ing pouring upon us from every alley 
and every lane, not seeming to reflect 
that we must know, that there can be 
no coats of any colour but what will be 
upon the backs of Englishmen. Who- 
ever else they may frighten, I am sure 
they willnot frighten you; and, indeed, 
they appear to be able to frighten no- 
body. Nobody stirs in consequence of 
their screams. They, tell us, that, at 
Bremineuam (pis-aller Pankes’s strong- 
hold)“ the Tories ” are in motion to 
get a meeting expressive of pleasure at 
the ousting of the Whigs, and to repro- 
bate the Poor-law Bill. Where then 
is Mr. Tuomas Arrwoop and his col- 
leagues, while these ‘Lories are on foot? 
Do not they come forward and express 
sorrow for the loss of a Ministry, whom 
Mr. Artwoop himself called the 
* coARsEa-Foop Minisrry”? Do not 
they ‘come forward, to call upon the 
people to weep and wail, because power 
has been teken from a set of. men, 
whose é¢onduct filled them with such dis- 
gust, and whose foul proceedings ren- 
dered their laudable efforts so unavail- 
ing; that Mr. Arrwoop expressed his 
doubts whether he should not resign his 
seat into the hands of his constituents. 
Oh, no! The nation hus the good 
sense to see that it has nothing to fear. 
fe is rejoiced at any change that gives 
it a chance of escaping from the snake- 
like jaws of a centralizing, concentrat- 
ing, amalgamating, accumulating, a 
coarser-food erew, who are, by little 
and little, sucking down all those insti- 
tutions of the country, that our fathers 
left us for our protection. The defeat 
and fall of this crew, this sensible nation 
hails as a benefit: it is prepared to do its 
duty’ in every emergeney; and to leave 
the'rest to that’ God ‘who protected our 
fathers; and gave them freedom and 
) for so many ‘getrerations. 


Srr Ropeat Perec. 
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In the hope of seeing you soon, and 
of finding you all in good health, 
[ remain, 
Your faithful friend 
And most obedient servant, 
Wn. COBBETT. 





SIR. ROBERT PEEL. 


1. Will he join the Duke ? 
2. Willihe Duke go on without him ? 
3. If not, what will then take place? 


No one of these questions is to be 
answered off hand; and yet, though 
they must all be answered by events, in 
a few weeks, it is the part of prudence, 
for us to discuss them now, and to make 
up our minds with regard to them, 
without loss of time. I will, therefore, 
offer my opinion as to each, and 
State the rggsons upon which such opi- 
nion is founded. 

1. Well Peel join the Duke? The 
answer to this question will depend 
upon the view that he shall take of the 
state of things. If he look no farther 
than at the demonstrations of public 
feeling which are now exhibited ; if he 
look no farther than the undeniable un- 
popularity of the coarser-food faction ; 
if he look no farther, and take it for 
granted that this feeling towards the 
coarser-food men is an indication of a 
preference which they give to the Dake 
and his party; if he think that the 
House of Commons will participate 
with the people, in that mixture of ab- 
horrence and contempt, which is now 
so manifest, and so generally felt to- 
wards the coarser-food faction, who 
have received that very proper appella- 
tion from Mr. Tuomas Arrwoop; if he 
think that these form the every thing 
necessary to give him a smooth sea to 
sail on; if this be the view ‘that he 
takes of the matter, he will join’ the 
Dake without hesitation, and will be 
First Lord of the Treasury ‘and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

But, if he consider why it is that the 
people exult at the tarning out of the 
coarser-food people ; why it is that they 
rejoice at any thing that inflicts disgrace 
upon theni: if be consider, that their 
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present joy is founded, not at all on any 
liking for their successors, nor on any 
confidenee that they have in their good 
intentions ; but, solely on the chance 
which the change gives them of getting 
more good and ess evil, than have been 
dealt out to them by the coarser-food 
men, to whom are precisely fitted the 
words of the liturgy’: **‘ We have done 
‘* those things which we ought not to 
‘have done, and have left undone those 
“ things which we ought to have done ; 
‘and there is no health in us”; the 
word health meaning, in this place, 
goodness, uprightness, trust-worthi- 
ness. If Sir Ropert Peex duly con- 
sider this, he will hesitate long before 
he join the Duke; unless he be pre- 
pared to undo the things which the 
coarser-food men: did to the dissatis- 
faction of the people, and to do the 
things which they refused to do, in 
spite of the supplications and the suffer- 
ings of the people, there being at the 
head of the former the Poor-law Bill, 
and at the head of the latter the repval 
of the cruel mali-tax ; if he be pre- 
pared ; and, if he be wise, he is pre- 
pared, to do these things, then also he 
will join the Duke without hesitation. 

I hold it to be impossible for. any 
Ministry to stand in quiet for a month. 
without undoing the jast terrible act of 
the coarser food men, which has already 
plunged the country into a state not to 
be looked at without the most fearful 
apprehensions. But there is another 
very weighty consideration for Sir Ro- 
Bert Peew especially; namely, ‘THE 
CURRENCY. = Accortling to all ap- 
pearances, the United States of America 
will speedily come toa prohibition of 
the circulation of any bank-notes. under 
twenty dollars. Lf that take place, the 
doom of our paper-money is sealed. 
We must lessen it in a very great de- 
gree; and that wheat, which is: now 
sold at five shillings a bushel, will, ag | 
predicted in my letter to Trsxnxey, pub- 
lished in 1818, come down to three-and- 
sixpence, if not to three shillings a 
bushel, .I will. not. stop te descant.on 
the ruin and confusion which this would 
produce ;- but I yepture to say that so- 
ciety would be nearly, if not quite diss 
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solved, before we should come to thé 
three shillings, or even to the three 
and-sixpence. 

Now it is not given for human wit to 
devise, or for human means to enforce, 
any other than two ways of preventingy 
this catastrophe : the one is a direct or 
indirect, and very large, reduction of the 
interest of the debt, which could not 
take place without a great reduction of 
pensions, places, sinecures, grants, allow~ 
ances, and a very great reduction of the 
army. ‘The other is an issue of one- 
pound notes, and making the. paper- 
money a legal tender. The former of 
these would create a turmoil prodi- 
gious ; while the latter, whatever might 
be the real operation of it on annuitants 
and mortgagees and the like, would be 
hailed with pleasure and gratitude by 
ninety-nine hundredths of the people, 
who. will not at all calculate upon what 
are to be the ultimate and hereafter 
consequences. 

Now, however Sir Roserr Peer 
might have been bothered out of | his 
senses by the gabbiing and dundere 
headed Horners and Tierneys, and 
Ricarpos und CopLestones of 1S)9, 
he is now fifteen years older than he 
was then; and he must see, or, at least, 
I think he imust see, that there is nod 
chance now left us, by the renowned 
und ever-to-be-praised President of 
America ; that there is no chance now 
left us of escape from convulsive reve= 
lution, except by our pursuing one of 
those twp courses. ‘To be sure, as far 
as foregone speeches and professions go 
fur any thing in such a case, he is 
pledged to pursue neither of them as 
tightly as man can be pledged. If he, 
and it all depends upon this, if he be 
too proud to acknowledge kis errors oh 
this subject ; then he.cannot join the 
Duke; if he be not teo proud for this, 
he will join him; beequse then, though 
his task will be difficult, there is the 
honour of overcoming the difficulty ¢o 
tempt him to encounter it, And in this 
state I must leave this quesfion to ve 
decided by the judgment of the readers 
| 2. Will the Dutegoen without him ? 
[think he will, decidedly ; and, if We 
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like suceess ; or whether he succeed or 
wet, Sic Rosert Pesu incurs a great 
tisk of being accused of what no 
mean dikes to be accused of. He had a 
great hand in forming what is called the 
conservative purty; he was the leader 
of it; he had as much hand as any man 
in peodacing the difficulties in which 
the Government and the King are now 
: + ke had a great deal more to do 
with this than the Duke has ever had: 
and we see clearly that all is left open 
te kim; that he may cut and carve for 
himself as to offices and power; and 
that he may prescribe of himself the 
measures to be adopted. To decline, 
therefore, to assume a full share of the 
responsibility would certainly expose 
hime (9 imputations which it must be 
wery disagreeable to him to have to 
heac. ia short, he must join, or he 
may march off for ever after Lord 
Beoog wan. 

The Duke, however, would in one 
respect be stronger without him: be- 
eause the Duke, ani’ those other per- 
eoes whom he appears to have selected 
fer the composition of his cabinet are 
by no means bound to any thing with 
cegarcd to the debt and legal tender, It 


was the coarser-food men that were the | 


teachers and prompters of Sir Roserr 
Pest as to these matters. These are 
mow swept away; and Cannine and 
wise Hus«isson and wiser LiverPpoor 
aad “oracle” Ricarpo and all that 
rubbish, were univer ground long ago. 
Te be sure Sir Roper Prev, has great 
apcechifying talent; is a yreat general 
in debates and divisions ; but Lord At- 
Taoner, without any talent at all of that 
Aort,. was a greater general than the 
Right Honourable Baronet ever will be. 
™ It is not a question now,” said Cannor 
te Pecurcrew, when the latter was 
Jeadiag the Sans-culottes into Holland ; 
“ é is aot a question now of places 
fortes, but of coffres forts.” So like- 
wise, it is not u question with us of 
aimtease speeches and brilliant repartees, 
feat of eval calculations about pounds, 
shillings, and pence. — 

|. Eiterefore the Minister that will raise 
the bushel of wheat from five shillings | 
te teu, or that will pull down the taxes | 





from fifty millions to twenty, though he 
stutter like a school-boy, and hum like 
a bumbleebee, will succeed with the 
people and with the-House of Com- 
mons ; and may, if he will, enjoy power 
to the end of his natural life ; because 
out of these measures every other good 
would proceed; and I do not joke at 
all, when I say, that to set all the church 
belsa ringing for the repeal of the 
malt-taz would go further towards 
‘“ saving the church” than all the 
declaring and all the petitioning 
and all the addressing that — cana 
be mustered up in all the counties in 
the kingdom. In short, if I had to 
carry the thing on, [ being placed in 
the situation that the Duke now is, [ 
would rather make the attempt without 
Sir Rospert Peer than with him: and, 
as the Duke is a man-of sense, I thiak, 
that, at any. rate, he will not abandon 
his enterprise merely on account of the 
refusal of Sir Ropext Pern. to join 
him, while, without any violence com- 
mitted on any of the ancient and highly 
valued institutions of the country, he 
has the power to do all that the people 
want done, 

3. Ifthe Duke will not go on without 
him, and if he will not join the Duke, 
whut will then take place? Why then 
“caaos will be very nearly come 
again.” My prophecy will be fulfilled 
ww the letter; namely, that no man will 
touch the concera who does not stant 
in need of the necessaries of life. A 
sense of common danger, however, will 
make somebody or other gather about 
the King; and there will be a coa- 
lescing ; a mixty-maxty of principles, 
of opinions, of projects, and of .expe- 
dients; change will succeed change ; 
till, at last, no one will know what is 
meant to be done; no one will know 
what to expect; “ sufficient unto the 
“ day will be the evil thereof”; till, in 
the end, the country will raise itself; 
shake off the load that oppresses it; 
right itself again; and, I trust, restore 
to King and people all that they have 
lost. ‘These, upon these questions, are 
the opinions of 


Wn. COBBETT. 
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THE SWAMPER. 


Iw the year 1806, about the time that 
Fox, Lord Grey, and the rest of the 
Whigs, got into place, there came up a 
smack’ from Berwick, or Lerru, loaded 
with Edinburgh Reviewers, amongst 
whom were Horner, of bullion-com- 
mittee memory, and the Swampsn. 
Horner boved to Lord Grenvitcg, and 
thé Swamper bo0ed and sot his mouth 
to the ear of Fox. In about a week 
after they had landed at Warrenwau. 
stairs, a Mr. Ewine, who was a partner 
in the great affair of Suton Taytor in 
Jamaica, and who was a very sensible 
and far-seeing man, told me one day, 
that these Whigs would certainly ruin 
the West India colonies; ‘ for,” said 
he, “ there is a fellow of the name of 
“ Brovucuam, a bothering, enterprising, 
“lawyer, who has got his nose close 
“ under the ear of Fox. He sees how 
“ Wicnerrorce hasgotinto vogue ; and 
“he, tou certainty, will endeavour to 
“profit from the success of WILBER- 
“rorce; though he cares no more 
“about the negroes than about the 
“dirt under his shoes.” Then he 
asked me to endeavour to counteract 
the workings of this fellow, conc!ud- 
ing with saying (I never shall for- 
get his words), “* for God’s sake, Con- 
* pert, keep your eye upon that 
“ Brovesam,” And for these twenty- 
eight years have I keptmyeye upon him 
pretty steadily: I watched his twistings 
and windings about the Westininster 
pledges in 1814; I saw how nicely he 
worked it in 1817, protesting against 
the horrible bills of that year; at the 
same time that he blackened the cha- 
racters of those whom it was sought to 
put down by those bills! I watched him 
in 1819, while the Six Acts were pass- 
ing; heard his vehement tirades against 
the acts, but observed the horrid de- 
scription which he gave of the charac- 
ters and the writings of those, to sap- 
press whose writings the acts were alone 
intended, amounting to a complete jus- 
tification of the necessity of doing that 
which he was affecting to condemn; I 
watched him, im 1827, laying on 


with all his sharp-cutting words, Mr. 
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Huse, who called upon Canntno’ to 
repeal one of those acts, the object of 
which was to prevent cheap publica- 
tions: I watched him in 1819, declars 
ing himself ready to justify the princi- 
ples of Marruavus to their fullest extenr, 
which principles he, at last, prevails 
upon Arraure and Grey to act upon. 
1 watched him in 1827, at the death of 
Cannina, satirizing Lord Gary bécarse 
he kept aloof from coming into ‘powét 
with Peet, whom Brovewam then 
praised; 1 watched him in 1+30, gal- 
loping over the county of York, bawling 
out “cheap bread”; I saw him at 
Snerrigtp getting upupona high place, 
with great numbers of people around 
him, tak ng off his hat, and swinging it 
over his head, and exclaiming ‘** cheap 
bread "as the beginning of his harangue; 
I saw him at York a grave charchman 5 
at Leepsarefurmer; at Ripon, of some 
other town, a saint; and ‘at Drws- 
sury, I saw him alternately in all the 
characters ; and every where also, with 
his tongue loaded with expressions ‘in 
favour of * Aumanity,” but hamanity 
only when to be exercised towards the 
blucks. a 
He now assumed a new character; 
spoke no longer as a partisun, but‘as'” 
dictator. Who can have forgotten his 
threats in the House of Commons (made 
while the Grey Ministry was forming) 
to introduce a most extensive’ parlia- 
mentary reform, let whu would be Minis- 
ter, he having nothing to do with’ any 
Ministry ; but having at the same time 
been offered the post of Attotriey+Géne- 
ral! Ina few days we found him the 
Lord High Chancellor. His language 
about reform became excessively mo-~ 
derate. His conduct during the passing 
of that bill must be in the recollection 
of every one; and it will require ano- 
ther opportunity, and a reference to 
books, to detail minutely his conduct 
fsince his elevation ; suffice it to say, 


that, including the last article in the 
Edinburgh Review, written in praise of 
the Duke of cn prend taleaiepiite; 
forded proof upon le, 
‘chat he has always been ready to con- 
tinue his services to his ‘* gracious mas- 
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that such minute accoant would show | 











ate 









ter,” in, whatever eompany those. ser- 

vices might be required to be perform- 

ed; and that if his services. be now dis- 
ed with, it. is the fault of any one 
himself. 

But, the. character in which he has 
Deve viene with the most curiosity 
SWAMPER. Seeing the circumstances 
in. which the couniry was placed, and 
knowing a pretty deal of that crowd of 
persons who are generally denominated 

‘public men"; acquainted, besides, 
with. the credulity of the people, 
and the ease with which their confi- 
dence was obtained by noisy _profes- 
sions ; having a knowledge of all these, 
I saw. the likelihood of his obtaining 
power in the state; and this became 
much more a matter-of certainty, when 
I witnessed his irip to St. Omers, and 
his memorable conduct in the case of 
the Queen. . But 1 was quite sure, that, 
if ever he did obtain power, it would be 
fatal, if not to the whole frame of go- 
vernment itself, to every one that should 
be connected with him. I said. this 
gontively at the time of Canyixo’s 

eath; and I had told Lord Grey, in 
1823, in a letter addressed to him in 
the Reyister, that he must keep clear 
of Broucuam, or that he would swamp 
him. .1 have repeated this prediction 
three or, four times since that; I re- 
peated it to Lord Grey in about two 
er three months after he came into 
power.. Within this month I have told 
Lord Aurnoxp, in the Register, that 
if he did not. swamp Broresam, 
Broucsam would swamp him and all 
his colleagues ; and now, with unani- 
mous. voice, the nation says, that he 
has swamped the Ministry. 

_ She two things that lie like lumps of 
lead nie the Whigs, are the. Poor- 
law Bill, and the squandering of tweaty 

illions ; and both these they owe en- 
tirely to the pertinacious jawing of this 
man. However, so manifold have been 

is, sayings and doings, calculated to 
nee dowa, : a) 3 ee 

, a preservation of his place, 
that it is manifest to all the world, t 
t was impossible to keep in being any 
inistry to which he belongs ; there he 
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stands now, the cause of the swamping 
and the .Swawesr: His -talent was 
always the, mere talent of talkiog:; .and 
never was.a. truer description. of chas 
racter than that.given him by Mr. Pargs 
Finnerty, who used to say, that “he 
was all yaw and no judgment.” : 





METROPOLITAN TODDLE !. 


Wuewn a newspaper is so much de- 
clined in sale as hardly to be able to reel 
along, it unites itself with some other 
newspaper, in somewhat the same state: 
thus it was with the “ True Britain” 
and the ‘ Sun,” the “ British Press” 
and the “* Traveller”; and then the 
“ Globe” being ina very feeble state, 
‘‘toddled” up to them. Sometimes 
there is a * toddle” of five or six, or 
ten. Now and then one dies entirely ; 
but by that time another comes and 
joins the “‘ toddle”: so that this tod- 
dling work is always going on. It may 
seem rather unneighbourly for one 
member of Parliament to ,represent 
others as being upon the “ tedd/e"; but 
[ have just (‘Tuesday evening) read in 
the Morning Herald, a joint address of 
the ‘‘ Metropolitan members,” as they 
call themselyes, Dr. Lusuiyeron, Mr, 
Alderman Woop, Mr. Craawrurp,, Mr. 
Grore, Mr. Cray, Mr. Tennyson, Mr. 
Wittiam Brougauam, Mr, Duncombe, 
Mr. Hawes,and Mr. Hompmeny, . This 
address is to‘ their constituency,” which, 
of itself, is anew word. They tell the 
constituency, that. some ,of them 
think that the late. Ministers did night, 
and some of them think they did wrong; 
but, that all of them think that the King 
has done wrong in choosing those whom 


he has chosen to fill their places ;, which 
is pretty modest in. men who did nok 
feel build enough, to let the people know 
distinctly what each of them thought; 
y 


and.id not dare saya word ,till 
bad ot toddled up”. ' : . 
oC half a score! ‘They tell 
tuency also, that, “af t 
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when they have no oppert of epenke 
ing in Parliament, this, 

that they have of making their #¢f 
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ments known to the constituency! In- 
deed! ‘What! could they not have 
called them together, and each of them 
spoken to his own constituency? Could 
not each, for himself, have addressed his 
own constituency in the newspapers? 
Oh, no! ‘every one of them was afraid 
to do this: every one was also afraid to 
put his name singly to a bitof paper ! 
Hence this TODDLE, by the means of 
which all say as much. as they dare to 
say, at the very worst; and no one can 
be accused singly of ‘having said any 
part of it! Besides which, it leaves 
them every one at liberty to take which- 
ever side he finds most advantageous, 
whenever things shall be ‘ripe to enable 
him to determine that poiat. — 





GREAT PUBLIC DINNER TO 
MR. COBBETT. » 


(From the Morning Register.) 


The friends and admirers, of the dis- 
tinguished and patriotic member for 
Oldham entertained him on Monday at 
a sumptuous public dinner, which was 
given at Radley’s Hotel, Commercial 
Buildings. We were happy to observe 
amongst the persons present many indi- 
viduals, who, although differing from 
Mr. Cobbett as to. some of his views 
upon political subjects, took this oppor- 
tunity of paying to talent and to honesty 
# mark of respect, the more to be es- 
teemed as coming from political oppo- 
nents. Nearly three hundred gentle- 
men sat down hi 6. 00h amongst hus 
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‘“‘The King—long may he reign,” 


** The Royal Family.” 


Sir G. Cocksurn: Gentlemen, I have 
now to propose the health of our guest, 
William Cobbett, and before I do so I 
roust beg leave to state that | am happy 
to have this favourable opportunity of 


paying respect to a man 
opinion, so well deserves 


who, in my 
it. (Hear). 


I believe most persons in this room 


know how cruelly he has 
cuted; but I doubt if the 
nation have any idea of it. 


been perse- 
mass of the 
His crimes 


were, a genuine love of liberty, and his 
labours in support of the true English 


constitution ; at least these 
dered as most heavy sins 


were consi- 


lived on the taxes, by corruption, and 


oppression of the people. 


(Hear). I 


most positively declare (to use a word 
often misused) that I consider Mr. Cob- 
bett, so perfectly loyal, and so attached 


to the kingly government 
constitution in its purity, 


by all who 


and English 


that, ‘hie Be 
some may laugh, he might call his 
gister the Loyal, or the Royal (if you 


will) Register. Then, as 
tocracy, and even the chu 


tu the aris- 
rch, | assert 


no mao is a stronger advocate for taal 
constitutional rights, and for the 

stitutional balances which they zive, 
than Mr. Cobbett. . But his crime with 


those orders is his desire t 


within proper and constitutional bounds. 


He objects, as we all do, to 


who, not content with large estates and 


a, beneficial political power 


when properly used, endeavour to fill 
the Commons’ House with, their crea- 
tures—and who, whencver 
tach and take away the just rights aud 
| prerogatives of the crown, never fail 


4 so, and quite as much 
nge on the rights of the 
i take a most unjust s 
haprstmcpte and offices . 
in short, in the 


partments, they grasp at 
he lowest 


hare in all 


vy, in 
ar, in the church, and i jn all ‘civil de- 


ec ie Coote | 


o keep them 
the nobility, 


in the state, 
they can at- 
as they ‘in- 


te wad 
under 
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on his gridiron if they could, yet I can 
assute them he is not an enemy fo the 
church, though he is a very decided 
one to its abuses. (Cheers). In re- 
spect to Mr. Cobbett’s labours in the 
cause of reform, and his endeavours to 
better the hard lot of all the working 
classes, I need not expatiate on what 
no one can deny. 
saying that what I admire as much as 
any thing in his character is his ardent 
love of country, and his desire to see 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, as they 
ought tobe. (Cheers). He is as anxious 
as any man for the glory, and renown, 
and prosperity of England; and know- 
ing, or at all events firmly believing, 
that so long as the debt and paper- 
money exist England cannot take her 
proper station amongst nations, but has 
to submit to degradations which every 
true Englishman must regret, he la- 
bours to remove the causes of it. Yet, 
this is the man who has been sv perse- 
cuted, so punished, and so plundered, 
merely for being an enemy to profligacy 
and corruption. (Cheers). ‘The injus- 
tice and the injuries he has experienced 
would be sufficient to drive wost men 
from their allegiance, and make them 
renounce a country where they were so 
ill-treated; and yet, though Mr. Cob- 
bett was obliged to fly to America, to 
avoid the dungeon prepared for him, 
and into which he would have been in- 
troduced—not for any crime, but under 
the Aabeas corpus suspension ‘act—still 
he never gave np his country. He did 
not become a citizen of America, though 
80 Well received there, and so ill-treated 
in his own country—no, he refused. 
(Cheers). But, let me tell you, others, 
other Englishmen—and soine of them 
now sit in Parliament — were not 
ashamed to serve two masters, and be- 
come subjects of two different countries 
that might be in hostility to each other. 
(Hear). I yay appear to have spoken 
strongly in support of the King’s just 
rights. I believe Mr. Cobbett is of my 
aren in’ this. I have no fear ofan 
uglish sovereign abusing his legal 
power. I fear our oligarchy much 
more; but we have three safety-valves 
“—namely, the power of the Commons 
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ies, the mutiny bill, and 
I certainly differ with 
n a few points, though 
igbt and | wrong; but my 
) life has been liberty of 
e and opinion on all matters, 
us, political, or other sub- 
s). Gentlemen, I give 
of— 
obbett."—(Loud cheers), 


over th 
public 
Mr. Co 
he may 
maxim 
conscie 


jects. 


Mr rt, M.P., ascended the 
table, i r that he might be the 


better seen by the entire assembly. He 
was grpgeted with enthusiastic cheers, 
continued for several 
oon as they had subsided, 
pceeded: Gentlemen, I 
thank “fou very sincerely for the great 
done me. (Cheers). I 
of it; in the first place 
our regard for me. I set 
more bn it, however, as it will 
convey ry considerable number of 


the m getic men in Kuogland ; it 
will copy them the fact that a great 
numbe ersons in Lreland, and you 


they will conclude are the representa 
tives of a great many of them, feel a 
regard for me, and. therefore feel a 
regard for them. (Hear, hear, and 
cheers). This ought to be a great 
object with us all, to reconcile, if they 
are not already reconciled, but also to 
unite cordially, in heart and in soul, the 

neral mass of the people of the two 
countries. (Cheers). For more than 
three hundred years, I might safely say 
for five hundred, the main object of the 
Government in England and in Ireland 
has been this; its main object has been 
to keep the people of the two countries 
separated. They are a little separated 
by water, but they wished to keep them 
separated in feeling as much us they 
possibly covld. (Hear). They have 
stimulated them to hate, and, if it were 
possible, mutually te despise each other. 
(Hear, hear, hear). Have you for- 
gotten that famous scheme of Castle- 
reagh, and which has been acted upon, 
that of interchanging the militias of 
the two countries? ‘Hear, hear, hear). 
Never was any Machiavelian’ policy 


yore likely to succeed than\that; to 





bring the Irish militia into 


x 


. 
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with their prejudices ant their’ passions 
excited against Englishthen,-ahd to do 
them wrong, and to brifig, thé English 
militia into Ireland to adigs, whatever 
wrong was done, and thus eep up a 
perpetual hatred between ghe two people, 
while those who governed both should 
rule them as slaves, and*both be used | 
as instruments agains}, .é@ach other. 
(Hear, hear, and cheéts):> In my 
answer to the address which L had the 
honour of receiving from ¢he gentlemen 
of Dublin, I stated some gueh sentiment 
as this ; that the object of my visit here 
was to see the real state of the, Reople of 
Ireland; to convey to the péople of 
England a description of the! misery 
here, as far us I could obgervezit ; and 
to awaken the compassjen ot those 
that never a suffering being sought for 
in vain; to awaken suehga feeling for 
their fellow-subjects in Ireland, and, as 
far as it was in my power, to unite the 
two people, who have a coffgnon in- 
terest, against the common enemy. 
(Cheers). Thegallant general who has 
done us the honour of presiding here 
this evening has mentioned something 
of my opinions of government, and of 
my conduct in America. (Hear). Now, 
there were two periods in which I was 
in the United States. I shall mention 
the first period, and what took place 
then, and I have never mentioned it 
until now. I will mention it now, be- 
cause this is probably the last time, at 
least for a considerable period, that I 
shall again address so large a body of 
Irishmen. I have not touched upon 
‘the subject until this time, and the cir- 
cumstance I am going to mention | 
have not stated a ae now. You may 
recollect, gentlemen, that upon my laud- 
ing in this country, some newspapers 
(1 am told, for L never read them) en- 
deavoured to excite a prejudice aguinst 
me, because, in the year 1793, 1794, 
or perhaps so far back as 1796, | had a 
wg pai with and hostility to men 
part of whom had fled from Ireland to 
America. Forty years were not too 
long for these persons to recollect, 1 
thought, at Jeast I should expect, that 
what had since transpired, my conduct. 
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posing, where I could oppose, whatever 
might be to her injury, should at least 
have obliterated what occurred then. 
But, instead of that, what has since been 
cone is forgotten, and the walignity of 
those persous would go so far baek in 
the endeavour to excite hostility against 
me. (Hear, hear). Now, I have no 
apology to offer for that conduct, even 
though it did harm to certain parties at 
that time. 1 know this, that if 1 were 
placed in similar circumstances, and I 
being now as I was then, and having 
the same views and opinions, | would 
just do the same again. ‘The case was 
thus: I was in Philadelphia. Only two 
years aud a half before that 1 was in 
the army, with a red coat on my back, 
and knowing no more of politics than 
that glass there; [ had not heard of 
what was passing in Ireland, of the per- 
secution, of the unjust persecution, of 
the tyranny inflicted upon Ireland. I 
knew no more of all that than the man 
in the moon, But, | was an English- 
man, and I was in the country,ef ene- 
mies, the French revolution had brokea 
out, the American people were friendly 
to the people of France, they had a 
hatred for England, the Irish who had 
come over to America joived them. 
Considering the way in which they had 
been treated in Ireland by Englishmen 
(although I did not know it at the time) 
it was very reasonable that they should 
love the Americans ; for, who is it that 
has sense in his skull who does not love 
the enemy of his enemy? (Cheers) 
I should observe, that at this time all 
the youth of Philadelphia, and_nine- 
tenths of the men too, mounted the 
French cockade. An English ship, the 
Ganges, was lying there, beside ber was 
a French frigate.. The English sailors 
were caught in a situation by the crew 
of the frigate in which they could be 
attacked, and they were used in aa uo- 
merciful manner, in a way in which an 
Englishman would not use any > 
nor an Irishman either. (Hear). .1.was 
indignant at the treatment ber received, 
I should state that Eo was 60 much 
disliked, that not a single man but my- 
self dare to speak of another “English 


towards Ireland since that time, my op-] man with applause; it was in 
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tion that I took up the cause of English- 
men as a national quarrel. Every man 
who spoke against England I regarded 
asa personal enemy to be combated 
with. (Hear, hear, and cheers). I! 
might generally observe that there were 
Englishmen there at that time who 
thought proper to become citizens of 
the United States. I do not now allude 
to those who were driven from Ireland, 
who were persecuted in this place, and 
in whom it was not only a right to be- 
come citizens, but to fight for the 
country that received them. I now 
allude to others, and I sit in the same 
House of Parliament by the side of 
opulent gentlemen, who took the oath 
of alleziance to the United States, and 
I donotknow bat they hoisted the French 
cockade also; things that I never did, 
although several members of Congress 
advised me to do it. “It will do you 
no harm to take it, Cobbett,” they said 
to me. My answer was, “It would 
perhaps do me no harm with any one but 
myself; it would not please my own 
sentiments and feelings ; I was born an 
Englishman’; my character and my creed 
are those of the English people; I be- 
long to England; | cannot have two 
countries ; and I will not take the oath 
of allegiance to America, be the con- 
sequences what they may.” (Hear and 
cheers). | should, however, observe 
here, that when I landed in this city, 
the honourable Gentleman who is now 
our chairman, and a very great honour 
he has done me by being in the chair, 
(hear and loud cheers), it was stated 
by a newspaper, and it is impossible 
that the statement could have come 
from any other than a base hireling, 
apostate, and renegade; (hear and 
cheers); upon my landing here, the 
gallant Geveral came into Dublin with 
me, and one of these renegades asked 
him was he not ashamed to do that, | 
he being a ‘near relative of Mr. Hamil- 
ton Rowan, whom they calumniated as’ 
well as me’: for they asked the honour- 
able Chairman did he not Know that Mr. 
Rowan hal on one occasion come to’ 
me with a cu in one hand and a 
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purse containing fifty guineas in the: 
other, “and ring me-to take my} 
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choice between abusing him or accept- 
ing-the money, and that | had quietly 
pocketed the latter. I am glad that 
this statement was made, for the ho- 
nourable Gentleman here asked Mr. 
Rowan if that was the fact, and Mr. 
Rowan declared it was the most mon- 
strous lie that ever was invented. [Ge- 
neral Cockburn here interrupted Mr. 
Cobbett, by saying, “Mr. Rowan de- 
clared that a few days before his death.” 
This interruption was received with 
loud cheers]. He told that which was 
the truth. I recollect the circumstance 
very well. Mr. Rowan came to me 
a'ong with another gentleman, and it 
was with this request, not to make any 
publications about him, lest it should 
injure his family in Ireland. I expressed 
my sorrow if I did him or any one from 
Ireland injury by what I published. I 
assured him that I would never do it 
again, and if possible 1 would repair 
any injury I might have done. (Cheers). 
He thanked me very much, and after a 
conversation for about half an hour or 
an hour he parted from me. This oc- 
curred in Philadelphia, and this was the 
affair out of which a renegade ruffian 
twisted a calumny with which to up- 
braid the friend and relation of Mr. 
Rowan. (Hear). But this shows the 
deepest malignity, and I never could 
believe that such could be manifested 
for nothing. I do not know the per- 
son, I bless God for it, who wrote 
this, I have never seen him, 1 am 
sure, in my life-time ; he must be some 
base mercenary villain, whose motives 
are such as those that actuate the per- 
sons who are the enemies of ‘us all. 
(Cheers). They are the enemies of us 
who wish to have our proper rights and 
privileges and fair justice done to us. 
(Cheers). Now,' the Chairman has said 
something of my opinions 6f govern- 
ment. I hayée always professed to be a 
friend and supporter of that government, 
and if I could it woutd be perpetual, 


which consists of King, Lords, and 
Commons, with those ¢orréctiohs which 
our Chairman has mentioned. fam no 
blind adorer of an aristocracy of a king. 
I know that William Gaelph, asa man, 
is nothing’ more than Cobbett. 
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(Hear, hear, and continued cheering). 
lt is as a.mav, it iss an individual en- 
dowed as a representative of. the people 
to keep the peace, and in,whose name 
the laws are administered, that we re- 
spect him as King. It is framed in the 
coronation gath that the king of these 
kingdoms derives his right from the 
Jaws, and the assent of the people. 
(Hear, and cheers). Therefore it is that 
we are not to look to the personal cha- 
racter of such an individual too, scrupu- 
lously. The wisdom of our laws re- 
quires that there should be a king, that 
he should be king for life, and that his 
heirs should come after him, (Hear, 
hear). The laws do not require us to 
believe that as a mortal man-he is any 
better than any one of us. (Hear, hear). 
Now L should wish always to see that 
form of government preserved, and I 
tell you why I do so: I do not perceive 
that any other. mode of government. is 
better. Look to the United States, for 
instance; they have there twenty dis- 
tinct republics, besides the general con- 
gress in which they sit. ‘he particu- 
lar goveroment in more of these repub- 
lics than one have more audaciously in- 
fringed upon the laws and upon pro- 
perty than could be done by any king 
of England, with the most tyrannical 
ministry that ever existed in Eng- 
land. (Hear, hear). ‘Therefore, do not 
suppose | am at all particular about 
the designation of a government ; it is 
not the mame Lam auxious about, but 
the effect of the thing. (Hear). I re- 
member what was done by a governor 
of Philadelphia, and one anecdote will 
suffice, for I could -tell a hundred of 
them. This man was chief justice. 
Here it is a very mischievous thing. to 
have corrupt men administeriug affairs ; 
but to have a chiefjustice seeking to be 
a governor is nota state of things that | 
should. wish for. There must be some- 
thing very disgraceful and wrong in a 
man going circuit two or three years in 
the very same state in which he wished 
to be governor... You, would, I can: tell 


you, have a_ better chance in eet 

our gavernor a blunder-headed. 

by descent (Lod chase a laughin 
 ghief jastice wanted to le go- 
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vernor, and he was canvassing for six 
years, as the office is always held for 

nine. He was then elected governor, 

but he did not consider himself safe, as 
he may be turned out at the end of 
three years, and might be re-elected for 
the two other terms. Soon after he 
had been elected as governor, two mea 

of the name of M‘Allister, who had 

great influence in the state, and had 

caused him to be elected by a vast ma- 
jority, being able to turn the majority 
in his favour. (Hear, hear, hear) ‘These 
two men had committed what the law 

there calls murder in the first degree, 

and which is still there punishable by 
death. To avoid that punishment, they 
have classified homicide into the first, 
second, and third degree. The first, 
wilful, savage, cruel, unprovoked, pre- 
meditated, bloody, aod foul. marder. 
These two men were proved to have been 
guilty of the fact; there was hardly 
any denial of the fact, and they were 
condemned to die; Ldo net remember 
exactly in what number of days, Be- 
fore the next morning after they had 
forfeited their lives, the chief justice, 
this governor, sent them a free pardon, 
and they were taken out of jail! That 
was a very shameful thing: that was 
done in a country in a state of peace ; 
there was no convulsion, no rebellion, 
no pretence or danger of agitation 
with the smallest reasun. He, for the 
putpose of preserving those who had 
been useful instruments in his election, 
sent a pardon to men convicted of that 
horrible crime, before they had been 
twenty-four hours condemned. ‘There 
is an aristocracy too in America, a great 
deal worse than our nobility or aristor 
cracy, at least so say the Americans ; for 
they say they have an accursed aristo- 
cracy, infinitely worse than that of Great 
Britain. | do not say that our aristocracy 
is bad; they say that ours is bad, but 
theirsis a worse one. (Cheers and laagh+ 
ter). If this were merely asserted in 
newspaper paragraphs, or upon hearsay ,I 

would not repeat it; but, geatlemen, it 
is published .iv a boek printed in Ames+ 
 Tigay . i have re-published 
since. . fige - 
‘into that book they will: seecthere Olt 
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report made by the legislative assembly 
‘to the House in Pennsylvania, and also 
that made tothe assembled states at New 
‘York. In these two reporis they state 
that the worst of all aristocracy is a 
money-aristocracy arising out of the use 


of bank paper. They add that America 
is cu with such an_ aristocracy. 
(Hear, hear), It does not signify what, 


you call it, whether the name be nohili- 
ty or not, itis the thing and the fact we 
have to care fur; and though the evils 
be. manifold, 
dreadful, 1 believe. that never was 
greater misery inflicted upon a people 
than such aclass can inflict. In Ame- 
rica they say they are cursed by a 
monied aristocracy ; we, unhappily, are 
cursed by both. If 1 were to. choose 
between the two aristocracies, I would 
say that, in my, humble opinion, the 
nobility, orthe nich-named aristocracy, 
is the more harmless of the two. 
(Laughter). The. monied aristocracy 
are hard-hearted, and a still greater 
curse than the other, and they consti- 
tute the class that the people should 
dislike the most. However, we are 
not talking of changing the government. 
We do not seek for that. What we are 
talking of now, what we want is, that 
they should unmake what they have 
made. They call, and have called, mea 
revolutionist, and- an innovator, and as 
one desirous of overthrowing the es- 
tablished institutions. How many thou- 
sands of times have I been charged with 
a wish to overthrow established institu- 
tions? I have written at least one hun- 
dred volumes, and I defy any man to 
produce a single sentence in which | 
propose to do away or impair any thing 
that can be properly called an institution 
of the country. 1 have everlastingly 
laboured to return to the institutions of 
the country, that which they have been 
arenes the whole of that time. Do 
mitt pretend that “ loans” and “ stock ” 
hundred millions of debt,” 

of the country? Do 

they pretend th that ‘the “‘ game-laws,” by 
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animals which ean be ‘taken by any 
one? (Cheers). Do they pretend that 
Mr. Peel's..new Felony Billy ‘which 
makes it a crime punishable by death 
to take apples from a tree, is: an in- 
stitution of the country, when the 
law of the country for twelve han- 
dred years only allowed an action for 
damages for taking apples? ‘It did 
no more than allow an action for ‘tres- 
pass, instead of uathorizing magistrates 
to send. a poor man to jail without 
any trial at all. I did complain, and 
will oppose such acts as these as bei 
opposed to the institutions of the coun- 
try. (Hear). Dothey mean to say that 
Siurges Bourne’s bill is one of the'in- 
stitutions of the country, which gives a 
plurality of votes to the rich man, and 
takes a vote from the poor man : which 
authorizes the hiring of strangers to ad- 
minister relief, instead of intrusting it to 
natives of the parish, which was the 
law of the laad for three hundred 
years’ (Cries of hear, hear). They 
destroy the institutions of the country ; 
it is not I but they who destroy them, 
and they would tear me to pieces be- 
cause I want them to come back to our 
ancient institutions, and to give the 
people of England the laws of their 
forefathers, ‘They have always accused 
me of trying to overthrow the institu- 
tions of the country, because I prayed 
for parliamentary reform. That was 
the answer to my petitions; that was 
their accasation. Do we want innova- 
tion ? (Hear, hear, hear): Wewantno 
innovation; that is not. what we call 
for, but for them to put an end to all 
innovation. (Hear). We had annual 
Parliaments down to “ the glorious re- 
volution.” We had then. a Parliament 
for three years. Then it was said, “now 
“ the thieg is complete: sath all ee wil 
* are settled and secure; and 
“ continue to have Parliaments. for 
‘‘ three years.” They had a Parliament 


for three years ; 
which Paani oe rate det 
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the Septennial Bill, and tite elected 
themselves for four years longer. (Hear’. 

And auw, because we want to have that 
Septeoniat Bill. done @way with, be- 
cause’ we desire to come <back to the 
ancient institutions of the country, they 
call, us. “innovators”! (Cheers): The 
impudence of people of that kind for 
the last thirty years is beyond-any thing 
which pen. or ori os can: describe. 
(Hear and cheers) rust that we are 
not doomed much longer to hear that 
_ species of insolent language, which they 
have been in the habit of making so 
much use of. 1 keep you, I am afraid, 
too long. (No, 0). But wish to nike 
one or two observations which have 
oceurred to me from my visit to Ireland. 
Since I came here I have felt that those 
who plead the cause of Ireland stop 
short of the mark. . (Hear, hear, hear). 
They have much of insolence to carb, 
and though, to be sure, many irish 
members have at times resented the in- 


not think they have gone far enough in 
doing so. Had I been impressed as | 
am now with the truth as to the real 
condition of this country : had | known 
half the injustice that is done to it, I 
should have felt utterly uoworthy of the 
manner in-which the excellent people 
of Oldham had selected me to represent 
them, if 1 had not said fifty times more 
than | have said on behalf of the ‘peo- 
ple of Ireland. (Cheers). We think 
mae what comes from a fellow 
aw up with pom consequence, 
wheo he rises as ie tive of 
the great county of Why, if I 
had: known. then what 1 know now, | 
-would say. to such a ou 

the county of - Cork, which ‘is om 
more, a ‘deal more, than’ the 
county of ,asa@ of dominion, 
it is worth: twice the county of York ; 
and yet Cork has but ; members, 
while York, a great 
fed by Cork, be thi 
tatives. "(Cheers). # 
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the labour of the health bestowed upon, 
while in Yorkshire more than one half 
of them are fed from Ireland. (Hear, 
hear). Mr. Cobbett then alluded to the 
fact which he beforé méntioned in‘ his 
repeal speech, as to 349,000 persona.in 
Engiand having as many: er ye 
tives as 8,000,000 in Ireland, of one 
English county differing but very little 
in the amount of population from Mayo, 
having twénty‘four members, while 
Mayo had but two. (Cheers). As an 
Englishman, he said he was anxious to 
see udditional members returned from 
Ireland, because he considered it would 
be the means of serving England, by 
introducing into the House men more 
under the influence of popular opinion 
than those who came from small bodies 
of men. He also referred to the injus- 
tice done to Scotland, in giving her only 
fifty-three members to a population of | 
two millions and « half, and instanced 


\foar Scotch towns having to select one 
sults offered to their country, yet Ido 


member, while Thetford in England re- 
turned two. He advised them to con- 
tinue sending their petitions, and not to 
be afraid of wearying the English peo- 
ple with them, while he hoped the 
members would do their duty, The 
honourable member thus concluded; 
Again [ thank you for the reception you 
havegiven me. (Cheers), 1 hope my 
visit here may be attended with benefit 
to this country. (Hear, hear). I shall 
now sit down, hoping that you will lose 
nothing by the recent changes in the 
Ministry. (Hear, loud cheers, and 
laughter). ‘hat awful circumstance 
will not, [ hope, prevent the grass from 
wing, or the pigs from fatten 
Tissigtiece} I cruat thi they a 
the breath in our nostrils; and I really 
believe that you will do as well without 
them as with them. ogg! and 


laughter). I have to or you 
that they have Be bound 
the mer f tinued | ee 
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I shall simply content myself with 
thanking you for the honour which you 
have done me : .and before | sit down | 
shall give you— 

‘“The people, the foundation of all 
power.” (Great cheers). 

Mr. Lawiess having been called 
upon, returned thanks. 

The next toast given from the chair 
was— 

* Daniel O'Connell.” 
cheering). 

Mr. Cosserr: Gentlemen, I beg to 
be permitted to say a few words in re- 
ference to the toast which hus been just 
proposed. You have been pleased to 
think favourably of what you deem my 
services in the House of Commons. 
(Hear and cheers). I solemnly declare 
to you that | never should have had 
the courage or the heart torise up in that 
House, and to do those things which 
have met with your approval, were it 
not for the generous support which | 
received from the Irish members, but 
particularly from Mr. O'Connell. — I 
shall mention, amongst other gentle- 
men, whose names I do not at present 
recollect, wy honourable friend to the 
right (Mr. Ronayne), mv honourable 
friend to the left (Mr. Fitzsimon), the 
gentleman who so efficiently discharges 
the duties of vice-president here this 
evening (Mr. Finn), Mr. O'Connell’s 
sons, and Mr. Edward Ruthven; but 
above all, | received that support from 
O'Connell without which f should have 
been inefficient. He was my instructer, 
for I had neither skill of my own, nor 
experience of the proceedings of that 
house. I should not have ventured 
Without his assistance to undertake some 
of those things which with it I have 
since accomplished. (Cheers). Of the 
many circumstances [ have met with in 
Ireland to give me pleasure, that which 
gives me most is in perceiving that the 
people know how to estimate the ser- 
vices which O'Connell has rendered to 
his country. (Continued cheering).’ 
1 say this: emphatically, for the vile 
renegades of the London press, who 
sneer at him and me, have charged me. 
with an intention of rivalling him. Ii 
would be folly, madness, childishness 


(Tremendous 
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to think of rivatling O'Connell in any 
thing, but particularly in the affections 
of the people of Ireland. (Cheers), 
Some people, who wish to mislead and 
create a prejudice against Mr. O'Con- 
nell, have loudly exclaimed against so 
much power and influence being cen- 
tered in one man. ‘This is my answer 
to them, “‘ Gentlemen, nothing was ever 
yet accomplished without a_ head.” 
(Cheers). ‘The people of Ireland have 
done wisely, and it is alike creditable to 
their hearts and heads in placing un- 
limited confidence in such a man, with- 
out diving minutely into his acts, and 
carping at each trifling error in his con- 
duct; he deserves it at their hands, for 
no man ever before made such sacri- 
fices, or ever achieved so much. (Hear, 
hear, hear). They take him in the 
gross, (laughter and cheers); and per- 
ceiving that their bitterest enemies 
would cut his throat’ as wellas theirs, 
and that they feared him more than 
God or devil, they naturally say, “ This 
man must be our friend, who is hated 
by them. Not-only gratitude, but self- 
preservation, dictates that we should all 
stand firmly by him.” (Cheers). These 
are ny sentiments, and the cheers which 
echo them are alike a compliment to 
both. You have received me more 
warmly than I could have anticipated, 
and with the usual characteristics of 
irishmen; I may say you have’ gone 
beyond the work, for you have attached 
more importance to my services thao 
they deserved. I declare to you, upon 
my honour, that I should not have re- 
ceived those distinguished marks of 
your regard and esteem with half the 
pleasure with which [ hail them in asso- 
ciation with him. (Loud-cheering). 

“ The President of the United States.” 
‘There were very general calls for Mr. 
Cobbett, and that gentleman at length 
rose to speak to the toast. You know 
that Jackson is by far the greatest man 
in this whole world. He was ‘the son 
of a poor Irish emigrant, who was 
cleared off the ground ‘by the right of 
dominion which has been ever exercised 
by the landlord in» this unfortunate 
country: and having been thrown des- 





titate upon the world, with a wife and 
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infant child, he emigrated to the Ca- 
nadas. The President was born a year 
after, and the father died when his two 
sons had attained the age of fourteen 
or fifteen. The mother recollected the 
treatment which she and her deceased 
husband had received from the tyrant 
in her native land, and when the Ame- 
rican war broke out, she took her boys 
to camp, saying “ Fight, my boys! 
and God Almighty bless you. They 
want to treat you as they have treated 
your father and me.” The two young 
men were taken prisoners, and placed 
in charge of a British officer, who, 
amongst other servile offices, required 
the President’s brother to clean his 
boots. ‘The lad refused, and the officer 
drew his sword and killed him on the 
spot. The future President was directed 
to do that, the refusal of which had 
cost his brother his life. He firmly 
declined obedience, and the uplifted 
sword of the officer would have cloven 
his skull, but that he interposed his 
hand to save himself, which retains the 
mark to this day. He has since at- 
tained celebrity by his warlike achieve- 
ments, and by the defeat of the British 
army at New Orleans. But he was now 
to wage war aguinst the secret influence 
of those whu were unable to conquer 
him in the field. ‘The American banks 
are endeavouring to perpetuate that mo- 
nopoly by which he had himself suffered 
S80 much ; and when the wise and brave 
President refused to sigh their charter, 
they set themselves to work to prevent 
his re-election, and employed the money 
which had been allocated to pay off the 
interest of the national debt to par- 
chase the writers for the press, and 
array them avainst him. Jackson was, 
notwithstanding, elected,’ and the war 
has been going on between him und this 
band of monopolising robbers. (Laugh- 
ter, and loud cheers). The people, as 
it was to have been expected, took part 
with their President: for it is not to 
the wealthy or the proud that love of 
country exclusively belongs. (Hear, 
hear). Jackson has, besides, other 
claims on your regard. » He has invari- 
ably shown more kindness and attention 
to Irishmen than te the people of ‘any 
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other country ; and they have risen to 
a degree of importance and wealth un- 
der his atlministration which they have 
never before enjoyed. Nothing, I am 
sure, would give the President more 
delight, or be more calculated to cheer 
him on his course, than your approba- 
tion of his conduct. (Cheers). 

“ A cordial alliance between the re- 
formers of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

Mr. Whittle, the editor of the Tribune, 
returned thanks. 

Sir G. Cocxsurn : Gentlemen, the 
next toast on the list is “ The Repeal of 
the Union.” (Loud cheers), Before I 
give it, I shall, with your permission, 
make some observations on that im- 
portant subject. At the time the mea- 
sure was brought forward, I was op- 
posed to it as much as any individual 
could be, and gave it as much opposition 
as any man, not in Parliament, could 
offer; but our country was sold (for 
sold it was) I confess; I flattered my- 
self that England would change her 
system, and see that it was her interest 
to govern Ireland justly and mercifully, 
that our numerous grievances would 
have been redressed, and that we might, 
after centuries of mismanagement and 
party violence, become a pro:perous 
and happy country. All such hopes and 
expectations have been disappointed. I 
see poverty and misery increasing, crime 
advancing, of course. A country blessed 
by Providence with a good climate, 
firie soil, excellent harbours, and na- 
merous advantages, so terribly misma- 
naged, so discontented (which is a na- 
tural consequence), still kept in such 
discord by political and religious animo- 
sity and violence, that it is clear we have 
gained nothing by the legislative union, 
but the contrary ; and our absentees have 
so increased, that almost two-thirds of 
the prodace of the soit is taken out of 
Ireland, and spent by them abroad, 
without any return. Surely this is most 
injurious to Ireland. But, hesides the 
loss in money, there is the loss in exam- 
ple; for were these men to reside, as 
they ought, they must spend money and 
give employment, and every hundred 
pounds spent: ty an individual, catises 
the Jaying out of 200 moré, and thus our 
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people would acquire habits of order 
and comfort from the example of others, 
and also have the protection which a 
resident gentry would give. Even Ca- 
tholic emancipation, which we were told 
when the Union took place might be 
granted without danger, was deferred 
till it could no longer be refused, and 
instead of being received as a favour or 
ap act of justice, was looked on as one of 
pure necessity and expediency. (Lear, 
hear). Gentlemen, I love truth ; and, 
notwithstanding all 1 have said, I must 
say, that between hopes of better treat- 
ment from England, and seeing many 
difficulties in the way of repeal, my 
opinion was not as some say, that once 
the act of Union became law, we were 
bound to love as weil as obey it (we 
MUST oBey); but [ think we are bound 
to consider the subject well, and in all 
its bearings, before we seek repeal, after 
admission and submission for thirty-four 
years to this Union. I, therefore, gave 
the subject my best consideration, and 
the result was, that seeing great and 
many difficulties in the way of repeal, | 
hesitated. But I have now made up my 
mind, and am of opinion, that Ireland 
never can have justice, or her wants 
and grievances attended to, nor can she 
be other thao an enslaved province, till 
we have a parliament of our own for at 
least all local and purely Irish concerns 
and interests. (Loud cheers). I am 
aware that the very sound of the word 
repeal alarms many ; and far be it from 
me to bear any hostility towards such of 
those (and they are many) as honestly 
and conscientiously oppose it. (Hear and 
cheers). Violence never made converts, 
and be assured you will not carry repeal 
by violence, by force, or agrarian out- 
rage. We, who think repeal would be 
beneficial to the sister countries (for 
sisters they are, and I hope I shall live 
to see them really united in affection), 

should proceed with caution. (Hear, 
hear). We should show our English 
fellow-subjects and brethren, the benefit 
of repeal to both; discuss the subject 


‘ rationally, and without passion prove the 


pone? of it. There are many persons, 
as you well know, and even judges of 


the land, who bitterly opposed the 
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Union. (Hear, hear). I hope they 
would not so far forget all decency as 
to hang or imprison a man for wishing 
and seeking its repeal; but I seriously 
advise you not to put yourselves in their 
power. It is by petition and through 
members of Parliament that you should 
proceed, I have already so fully 
gone into the subjects of repeal, in three 
letters published about twenty months 
ago in the Dublin Evening Post, and 
latterly (about three months ago) in five 
letters on the present critical state of 
Great Britain and Ireland, that I shall 
beg to refer you to those letters, which 
will take up more of your time. But I 
assure you an English friend, who lives 
in W akefield, formerly ap unionist, 
lately wrote to me, that those letters 
changed his opinion, and made him a 
repealer. (Cheers). The enemies of 
repeal now say, what we want is a se- 
paration and not repeal. I will not in- 
sult your uaderstanding by supposing it, 
nor do I believe any rational person has 
any such idea, ‘The attempt would oc- 
casion infiuite mischief, and would not 
only fail, but would render the Union 
irrevocable; and if separation was the 
object, and could be carried, it would be 
the total ruins of both countries. Na- 
ture has united us; but the Union 
should be a just one; the present is a 
mockery. I should be sorry to say any 
thing offensive to any party; but it ap- 
pears to me to have been merely an act 
to abolish the Irish Parliament, and 
send twenty-four peers and one hundred 
Irish commoners to the English Par- 
liament, most of them hithertoextremely 
corrupt men. Our College - green 
Parliament certainly was far from being 
pure, and the Lords, as a court of ap- 
peal, were despised. The very first 
cause (the Ely) referred to them after 
they got appellant jurisdiction, was 
marked by iniquity, and was made a 

ministerial question of as much as a 
money bill, and I believe, | may add 
was mst unjustly decided. All this 
brought the Parliament into contempt, 
and might have been done purposely as 
a proposed end. (Hear, hear). How- 
ever bad all this was, I ask is all perfect 
in another place? It is my opinion that 
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before very long there will be a disso- 
lution of all the unions, and that Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, will have 
their own and separate Parliaments for 
all local purposes, and, as in America, a 
congress or head Parliament, for the 
general and great interests of the state. 
(Hear, and cheers). ‘he immense 
business now to be done by the United 
Parliament, as many members here 
present can tell you, is so very great 
that all.is hurry and confusion. The 
local business of England, of Scotland, 
of lreland—the colonial, and the affairs 
with foreign states—all press, so that 
scarcely anything is or can be well done. 
Acts on acts—then others to explain 
and amend; in short, it is almost im- 
possible to get through any business 
properly. And now for an instance 
as to Ireland. We have an act called 
the Petty Sessions Act. I as a magis- 
trate had many opportunities of finding 
that it was miserably deficient. Idrewup 
anact myselftoamendit; and, knowing 
that nothing of the kind had any chance 
of passing, unless approved of by what 
are called the law officers of the crown, 
I brought it to Lord Plunkett. He ap- 
proved of it; and to do him justice, 
said he would give it to the Solicitor 
General to bring it in. Circumstances, 
however, happened that made it im- 
possible for him to do so. Next year | 
gave it to our county Lord-Lieutenant, 
Lord Meath.- He undertook it. At 
first it was too early in the session ; 
next, some of the clauses were objected 
to. I answered, strike them out, but 
pass the material ones not objected 
to. However nothing was done, and 
another session passed. This year I gave 
it to our county member, Mr, Evans. 
At first it was too early ; next the House 
was so occupied it could not be brought 
forward, and then it was toolate. But 
Mr. Evans sent it to Mr. Littleton, the 
Irish Secretary, in hopes that he would 
sapport it. The answer he got wast hat, 
he was so overpowered with Irish and 
other business that he could not even look 
atit. This is the way we are treated. 
I fear I ave delayed you too Wig: but 
I shall now conclude, with ie words of 
Sir Jonah Barringto~, ta a work pub- 


aw 
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lished by him just before his death, and 
dedicated to Lord Plunkett: “ More 
than thirty summers have now passed 
by since that disastrous mieasuré: ealled 
a Union extinguished at one blow the 
pride, the prosperity, and the indepen- 
dence of the Irish nation; a measure 
which, instead of consolidating the 
strength and resources of the empire, as 
expressed from the throne of the vice- 
roy, has, through its morbid operation, 
paralysed the resources of Ireland, whilst 
England is exhausting her own strength, 
squandering her own treasures, and 
dipping her own constitution, to uphold 
a measure effected by corruption, and 
maintained by oppression: a measure 
which, pretending to tranquillize, has, 
in foet, excited more hostile, aud I fear 
more interminable disgust than had ever 
before existed between the two nations, 
and has banished from both that mutual 
and invigorating attachment which was 
daily auginenting under the continuance 
of the federative connexion. ‘The 
protecting: body of the country gentle- 
men have evacuated Ireland, and in 
their stead we now find official clerks, 
griping agents, and haughty functiona- 
ries; and the resident aristocracy of 
Ireland, if not quite extinguished, is 
daily diminishing.” I give you, 

“ The Repeal of the Legislative 
Union.” 

Mr. Thomas Reynolds was loudly 
upon, and spoke at great length. 

There were several other patriotic 
toasts given, which elicited speeches 
which we regret our space will not af- 
ford us room for; und the company did 
not separate until a late hour. | 





LORD DURHAM. 


GLASGOW FESTIVAL TO THE EARL 
OF DURHAM. 


(From the Times.) 
(Concluded from p. 507.) 

The Caairman then gave the health 
of the Hon. Mr. Kinnaird and the other 
friends of Lord Durham who had.ho- 
noured the meeting with their company. 

Mr. Kixnatekp returned thanks. It 


was quite an unexpected bionour which 








.Lorv. Deruam. 


cite, Jt was an honour which one so 
young as he was could hardly have aati- 
ci » to have his name associated 
with Lord Durham, and to have received 
sich, a flattering mark of distinction 
from so, large an assemblage of his 

; of his countrymen who 
had done themselves so much credit by 
the reception they had so recently given 
to Earl Grey in Edinburgh, and by the 
magnificent manner in which they had 
that day, ih an assemblage on the Green, 
of not.less than 150,000, welcomed the 
Earl of Durham, another honest and 
consistent statesman, to the city of 


ss (Cheers). With such an ex- 

ample of rewarded merit before him, it 

would be his proud ambition to follow 

in the footsteps of such a man. He 

that many noble lords of liberal 

Feeeen wore not there. (Hear, hear). 
e 


regretted still more that some noble 
lords of the Tory faction were not pre- 
sent, as.they would have learned a les- 
son that could not. be easily forgotten. 
(Cheers and laughter). He begged to 
propose “The Health of the Chair- 
man,’ -whom he might justly call the 
offspring of reform. (Cheers). 

The, Caataman returned thanks. . He 
had done but little ia,the cause of re- 
form, but be trusted that upon all occa- 
sions they would find him honest in that 
cause. (Cheers). Whatever his deme-| 
rits might be, he hoped that they would 
never ae occasion to blame him for 
want of consistency or honegty. He 
hoped that the members of the House of 

mone in the ensuing session would, 
by their ibit. .more sympathy 
for the peple, and a greater determina- 
tion to promote the general benefit of 


the. couatry than they had hitherto 
done (Genel ates of Ben 
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she had on their respeet and regard, 

Nieing, the prifa: of Lond Durham “a 

sudded that of being: the f Bard 
y 


The toast was drunk \with enthu- 
tiasm, | ‘uo. 

The Earl of Dursam returned thanks. 
Nothing but severe illness would have 
prevented the lady, whose health they 
had so kindly toasted, from being pre- 
sent on that occasion. Hehad, however, 
the consolation of thinking, that if the 
Countess of Durham could not be pre- 
sent, another member of his family was 
there, to be gratified in beholding the 
reception he experienced from the peo- 
ple of Glasgow ; his daughter was pre- 
sent, (Great cheering). | 

Lady — Lambton, who was seated in 
the gallery, here rose and gracefully ac- 
knowledged the compliments of the as- 
sembly. 

The Earl of Dursam, in continuation, 
said, that he was most happy that his 
daughter had been afforded such an op- 
portunity of making dn acquaintance 
with the ladies of Glasgow, 

(A considerable interruption here oc- 
curred in consequence of the. noisy and 
riotous conduct of a single individual at 
one of the extremities of the room, He 
was finally, after some ‘difficulty, ex- 
cluded from the reom), 

The Earl of Durgam, silence having 
been obtained, again rose to propose.a © 
toast. Before doing so: he 
seriously to call their attentiun to whe 
was due to the character of their thal 
ceedings. It seemed pretty clear to 
that the interruption which .they. had. 
just capiceacat Tek come from, the 
enemy’s camp. (Hear, hear). . They. 
had it in their power, if they chose to 
defeat it. If such an interrnption should 
occur again, let them keep.the strictest. 
silence, but point out the individual who 
youngest burgesses of w, he had 
now to propose the following . toast, 
“The Lord Provost. and. rates, 
and Prosperity to the City of Gilat 

_ Baillie Gitsour, in the. 
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Duke of Hainiltoin; Rord<licntonent's of 


the county of Lanark.” © > 4 
Me.-Serens in ee © the itfles! 
mory of Charles James ,” saidyit 
hasbeen hinted to: me that the toast | 
have the honour of being-intrusted with, 
is not popular with all reformers of the 
present day. If this be-the fact, I can’ 
find: no'good reason forit: I know not 
any patriot of ‘modern or ‘even olden | 
times, who has fought more ardently 
for the cause of . m, and to whom, 
of course, we are more deeply indebted, 
than the man of ‘the: C.J. Fox. 
(Loud cheers). Whoever: studies the 
history of those troublous times in which! 
Mr. Fox acted so ulistinguished a part, 
will, I am sure, discover ample grounds 
for admiration. (Cheers) Bora long 
course of time we'shall find him ever at 
his post, assailing, with all: the powers 
of a mighty mind, the indignation of an 
outraged patriot, and the fervid elo- 
quence of truth, those ceful and) 
flagititious measures which characterized 
the unfortunate. reign of the third 
George. Does not his strenuous oppo- 
sition to the suspension of the “Habeas 
Corpus Act, the use of special warrants, 
and other infringements of personal ‘li- 
, deserve our warmest gratitade ? 
(Cheers). Do wenot find him denounc- 
ing, on the soundest principles, the un- 
just war against the infant liberties of 
France? (cheers) ; a war undertaken, not 
for any rational object, but to support 
despotism on the continent of ; 
and crush liberty at home: im- 
bued with the truest: principles of the 
rights of man, he advocated religious as 
well as civil freedom, and afforded his 
powerful. aid to the Irish Catholics. 
(Cheers). Not the least of his services 


I shall particularize. Can-we, successful 


reformers, forget that he su 
Mr. Gieyenistion Seeuterwtthian a 1 
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in-vain. He lived:in perilous times; 
unmitigated Toryism bore the sway; a 
the nation was deceived 
a ‘depreciation of the currency ;' the: 
mately coereed- by a mercenary and 
licentious soldiery, did not; asin our 
days, rise with irresistible power to 
support the advocates of their rights. 
(Cheers). The Sovereign was «Tory, 
and the people unrepresented. 1 have 
said’ too litle; 1 should say the King ' 
was a narrow-minded bigot, a bigot in 
his-heart; and the misnamed House of 
Commons-was filled by the minions of 
a greedy and grasping oligarchy. In 
those days, had any man done or said as 
much as I believe every individual in’ 
this room has done and said, aye, or the 
tenth parc of it, he would have. been 
subjected to the tender mercies of packed 
juries and political judges. (Cheers). I 
own my g*veatest surprise is, that ~~ 
had the courage to persevere so lon 
he did, nor would he have continu ito 
hope, almost in spite of conviction, had 
he not, with prescience peculiar to A se 
minis; felt he sowed good seed, h, 
one day or another, sooner or later, 
would produce a glorious harvest of 
happiness and freedom in the land, 
(Loud cheers). Had: liberty been ex~' 
tinct in evéry other breast, it would have 
been cherished only with ‘the greater 
care in his. I shall no longer detain 
you, but trust, as reformers, you will 
remember, that, during the short time 
he was in power, he abolished that in- 
famous traffic in human flesh, the slave’ 
trade, and was the only minister of the 
Crown who ever, at a public meeting, 
toasted the Sovereignty of ' —- 
(Tremendous ¢ ) 
‘Mr. Wattace, MiP:,. ‘the 
next toast, “‘The Reform of the En-: 
and Irish Mua 


tions.” His congsesetiaiaabalianes | 


obtained a man in whom they could | 





the Commons House as, if success-| ing 


ful, would have placed 

in that House one 
householders ? (Cheers). 
the exertions of Me. Fox im the-eanse 
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would say, that it was the most subser- 
vient House of Communs that ever ex- 
isted. (Some cheers and some marks of 
dissent). If there was a place where 
persons voted by proxy without hearing 
any of the arguments, was it not plain 
that such a place required reform? 
(Hear, hear), If there was another 
place where little Parliaments were held 
in the afternoon, and where men were 
told in effect, to vote by proxy, though 
they declared their votes viva voce, did 
it not require reform? (Yes, yes). 
Such were the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, and. both required reform in 
thatrespect. Scotland had done honour 





to Earl Grey for passing the Reform 
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municating, not merely with the So- 
vereizn and the higher classes in France, 
but also with the middle classes in that 
country ; and it was impossible for him 
to describe the extraordinary change 
that had taken place in their sentiments 
respecting the English people. | They 
might all recollect that during the pe- 
riod of the unfortunate war that was 
waged between the two countries, it 
was the interest of the great conqueror 
and despot who then swayed the desti- 
nies of France to excite a feeling against 
the British people in-the minds of the 
people of France, in order to carry on 
his operations with success... On the 
other side too many and successful at- 


Bill, and now it was doing honour to| tempts were made to persuade the peo- 
Lord Durhain upon the same high pub-| ple of this country that the French _ 


lic grounds. 


lreland backward in such a cause? be-}| 


cause they had not had a seform of their 
municipal corporations. But they, too, 
were coming forward to join in this great 
manifestation of public feeling. It was 
only that day that a deputation arrived 
from the great noribern capital of Tre-! 
land Belfast, to invite the noble lord toi 
a dinner there. The flame had reached 
Enzrland, too, and Newcastle was about 
to do its duty. (Cheers). 








The Earl of Deruam, in proposing 
the next toast, “* The French People, the | 
extension and consolidation of their li- 
berties, and the increase of their friendly | 
relations with the British Nation,” 
he would request their silent attention 
fur a very few moments. He very 
much feared? that he should not be able | 


Why were England aud! ple were naturally, and essentially, a 


indeed they were at the time, in fact, 
the enemies of this country. But the 
events that had within the last few 
years occurred in France, tending, as 
they did, to the establishment and con- 
solidation of the liberties of Frenchmen, 
had produced an extraordioary change 
in the sentiments of the people of 
France as regarded this country. Num- 
hers of Frenchmen had expressed to 
him (Lord Durham) the strongest sen- 
timents of affection and goodwill to- 
wards this country. Many members of 


ithe National Guard of France had come 


to him to express the delight with whicii 


said/they viewed the increased intercourse 


between the two countries, and their 
firim conviction, that if England and 


France remain united, it will not be in 


for the task after the exertions he had/|the power of any power or powers in 
gone through in the course of the day | Europe to disturb the general paste: 


unless they would preserve silence. He} 
had just a few words to address to them 
as a preface to the toast that had been 
placed in his hands. It was a toast that 
particularly interested them, indeéd he 
did not know that any toast that had 
been given that night was of more im- 
portance to the interests and prosperity 
of Glasgow, and of Scotland at large, 
than that which he was, now about to 
propose, He would just state a few 
facts in illustration of the sentiments 
which that toast contained’. [He had 





He (Lord Durham) fully coincided in 


that opinion as to the mutual advan- 
tages which both countries would reap 
from an intimate and friendly inter- 
course with each other. 
general ground for maintaining that 
opinion, 
merely selfish principles of commercial 
advantage, be an advocate for it. 
came it that there was so little com- 
merce between England and France? 
Let them for a moment look at the dis- 


If he had not 


he would, even upon. the 


How 


proportion between the ecommerce of 


had, of Jate, many opportuaities of com- Evgland and France, aad the commerce 
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in a distant country, the Brazils; the 
produce of England exported to France 
amounted to only half a million, while 
the produce of England exported to the 
Brazils amounted to 4,500,000/. (Hear, 
hear). The one country was 25 miles 
off, the other 3,000. The two countries, 
France and England, were united, not 
perhaps exactly united, but at any rate 
they had extensive relations in their 
jaws and liberties, and institutions. ‘The 
dearest objects that he (Lord Durhaa) 
would have.at his heart, if he had any 
concern ii the administration of the af- 
fairs of this country, (cheers, and cries 
of “* You ought,”). would be to make 
that intimate dependence of those 
two countries so certain that war 
would be absolutely impossible. (Loud 
cheers). He regretted to say, that 
on such a subject they could expect 
nothing from the French Government, 
nor indeed from the French Chan:ber of 
Deputies, a large proportion, of the 
members of which are proprietors of 
monopolies. But if they were thus pre- 
vented from doing their duty to the 
people, the people of France will not 
long endure a system so injurious to 
their real interests. ‘The whole of the 
South of France and of the outports 
have united together to obtain free 
trade, and in the next session of the 
French Parliament, instead of five or six 
members only being found to be the 
advocates for free trade, he was sure 
that there would be a large number. 
From an individual actively employed 
at this moment in obtaining information 
on the subject, he meant Dr. Bowring, 
he had lately received the gratifying in- 


telligence that such a party will be rais- | 


ed in France in favour of free commer- 
cial intercourse, that it will be impossi- 
ble for the Government to continue the 
present system, and to plunder the peo- 


ple of France as it had done. (Hear, | 


hear), The. people of France had no 
notion of the extent to which their poc- 
kets were taxed’ to support the present 
monopoly system. . If the sentiments of 
so humble an individual could by any 
ineans reach them, he would just de- 
scribe to them what they pay for those 
monopolies, For the support of one 
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monopoly alone, the iron monopoly, 
they had to pay 1,600,000/., being the 
difference between what the article costs 
in France and what it could be pur- 
chased for in England. Surely that sin- 
gle fact, if the French people were 
thoroughly aware of it, should open 
their eyes to the baneful effects of this » 
system. The fact was, that the people 
of France had to pay .upwards of 
| i6,000,000/. sterling for the support of 
‘the present monopoly system. Sach 
facts, if known among them, could not 
fuil to produce a good effect. The sys- 
tem of prohibitions was not of the least 
use, except to produce smuggling. It 
was proved that in one article alone, the 
consumption of.which amounted to 
1,000,0001., 700,000/. of it was smug- 
gled. The noble Lord then referred to 
the evidence of M. St. Cricy, one of the 
i rench Ministers, and who was himself 
an extensive manufacturer of pottery, 
to show that notwithstanding a pro- 
tecting duty of 100 per cent. the manu- 
facture could not flourish in France. 
Why then should there not bea free 
commercial intercourse between the two 
|countries ! It was obvivusly for the 
jadvantage of both. If we sent to 
France the manufactures of Glasgow, 
we should take from them their wines 
‘and other articles of consumption for 
the growth of which that country would 
be particularly favourable. He trusted 
to see that intercourse established. It 
would be the sure means of preventing 
a recurrence of the destroying scourge 
of war between England and France. 
The two countries had but one common 
object, and he hoped to see them always 
united in the closest bonds of intimacy 
‘and friendship. (Cheers). 

Mr. Gitton, M.P., proposed the next 
toast: ** Ireland; may her ‘liberties be 
restored and her grievances redressed.” 
He congratulated them on meeting at 
such a moment a noble lord who deeply 
regretted every-moment which: passed 
over the head of wrongs unredressed, 
and who repudiated the clipping and 
compromising of measures which, how- 
ever it might please the Tories, was 
only. disgusting to real reformers. (Great 
cheers). Such meetings as that would 
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show, in the first place, that the reformed 
Parliament had not realized the expecta- 
tions of the people. (Cheers). It would 
teach a great lessun to public men, to 
those who possessed public honour and 
political consistency, which alone fitted 
men to sway the councils of this greai 
empire. (Hear, hear). The toast which 
he had to propose was one that strongly 
appealed to their feelings. For cen- 
turies Ireland had been misgoverned ; 
for centuries she had been ground down 
by a selfish faction, that had now shown 
itself in its proper colours, and had al- 
most hoisted the flag of rebellion: for 
centuries Ireland had groaned under the 
domination of a sinecure and anti-na- 
tional church. (Cheers). In the history of 
the reformed Parliament, short us it was, 
could be traced a sample of the mis- 
government of Ireland. He trusted, 
however, that the day-was gone by for 
such a mode of treating lreland, and 
that the time was at length come when 
justice would be done to that fine coun- 
try. 

A number of toasts remained to be 
drunk when our express left Glasgow at 
midnight. 





From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, NovemBer 21, 1834. 
INSOLVENT. 

SMALL, A. D., Napsbury, Hertfordshire, 

dealer in cattle. 


BANKRUPTS. 
BROOKS,W., New-street-square, Fetter-lane, 
lamp-manufacturer. 
BURNARD, M. E., Bideford, Devonshire, 
dealer. 
CRONSHEY, S., High-street, Putney, grocer. 
DAVIKS, T. and W., Liverpool, merchants. 
ETCHES, E. and H., Hythe, Kent, linen- 
drapers. 
FIELD, T., Mornington-place, Camberwell 
New-road, flour-factor, 
HIDSON, T., Yardley, Worcestershire, and 
. Birmingham, factor. 
LAMERT, A., Church-street, Spitalfields, pre- 
- parer and vendor of patent medicines. 
MILLER, J., Red Lion-passage, Red Lion- 
, square, tavern-keeper. 
NIX, S., and W. J. Grinsell, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, wine-merchants. 
ROBINSON, J., Manchester, wine-merchant. 
SAWYER, G. B., Leicester-square, builder. 
SMETHAM, A., Tauaton, Somersetshire, inn- 


=¥; or 
SOLOMONSON, S., Uniun-court, 'Broad-st., 
. hill-broker. ‘ 





i~ 


SPENCER, T., Church-street, Bethnal+green, 
shoe-manufacturer. 
WARD, T., Liverpool, hatter. 
w''e, W., Manchester, and St, Marzaret, 
(estminster, picture-mercbant, ~ 





TuEspay, NovemsBer 25. 
BANKRUPTS. 


CARSON, J. B., Liverpool, wool-merchant. 

CHRIST, J. G., Cooper’s-row, Tower-row, 
Tower-hill, merchant. 

HARWOOD, J., Over Darwin, Lancashire, 
cotton cloth-manufacturer. 

LAYTON, J. W., Kew, coal and corn-mer- 
chant. 

M‘ARDELL, P., Liverpool, shipwright. 

ROANTREE, W., Long-acre, coach- builder. 

SPOTSWOOD, M. G., Darlington, mercer. 

SOUTER, R. A., Colchester, bookseller. 

TAYLOR, T., Fore-street, carpet-warebouse- 
man. 


THATCHER, T., Fleet-street, florist. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuancre, Nov, 24.— 
We have had Jarge arrivals of Wheat, Flour, 
and Barley coastways since this day week. 
The Wheat trade was very heavy both Friday 
and to-day, and fine qualities sold Is. per qr., 
avd secondary sorts 2s. per qr. cheaper than 
last Monday, and Ship Flour 2s. to 3s, per sack 
lower. Itis to the increasing supply of Flour 
coastwavs we attribute the present check in 
Wheat. 

Malting Barley 1s., Boiling Peas Is. to 2s., 
and Beans Is. per qr. cheaper than this day 
week. We have had some arrivals of foreign 
Peas and malting Barley, which have damped 
the sales of these articles. In prices of hog 
Peas and grinding Barley no alteration. 

We continue with scarcely an arrival of En- 
glish Oats, but the supply of Scotch since this 
day week, has been liberal; we have also had 
three or four large cargoes of this article 
(which came north about) from Ireland, but 
the bulk of the supply on the way from that 
country is kept back by contrary winds. We 
experienced a steady sale fur this article to-day 
at last Monday’s prices. Oats, Barley, Beans, 
and Peas under lock, find buyers at our 
quotation, 


Wheat, English, White, new.... 42s. to 55s. 
Old .c.ccecscecesenece 485, to 565. 
Red, DOW cece seee eeeeee 40s. to 448, 
Old eteeereeeeereeseeee ee 44s. to 46s. 
Lincolnshire, .red.....- 385. to 405. 
White eeeeeeneettee ree 40s. to 44s. 
Yorkshire, red ....-+.. 368. to 425. 
White eee ereeersreeeere 42s. to 448. 
Northumberl. & Berwiek 40s. to 44% 
Fine white aereeerewere 44s. to 45s. 
Dundee & choice Scotch 44s. to 455 
Irish, red, good... eeeeee 35s. to 36s. 





J White eteeeeee tere teed 38s. to 425. 








‘+ 
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BED ccscencnceeeene aeh te Sh. 
a ee erate acorn SH 
Barley, English, griudiog ...... 28s. to 30s. 

"" Pistilliug.....eecce-cee 308. to B45, 
Ma'ting ..cessscccceee S48. tu 37s. 
Chevalier ... .seceseee 38s. tu 42s. 

Malt ..cccecosccces cocescccee 445. to 5458 
Fine new..... oa dicsdl cn e¢ setae to GR, 
Beans, Tick, new..... Ais Caer ae 
ONE a eee Seas Oak Se. We 46, 
Harrow, new... ...e.-.. 368. to 34s. 
Old. . co seed ce ee ceccee JS. to 42s, 
Peas, White, English ........ 32s. to 40s. 
Foreign ...ccccsceee ++ Sfi8. to 495, 
Grey or Hog ......62.. 405. to 42s. 
Mayples...crecccccccece 425. to 45s, 
Oats, Polends ........ wceccece 223. to 2H8. 
Livcoloshire, short small 22s to 25s. 
Lincoloshire, feed ...... 20s. to 24s. 
Yorkshire, feed.......... 22. tu 24s. 
Black ...c.scccccsvescee sas. to 269. 
Northumberlaod aud Ber- 

wick Potato, new...... 25s. 
Chas cb. .ccd¥eseanccccce MN Ot Bee 
ANZUS, NEW 2. ceccceceee 208 to DMs. 
GES coiccntubdasances eee 26s. tu 28s, 

Banff and Aberdeen, com- 
wom BOW cecoce 


tT 27s. 


4s. to 2hs. 


** ©f@e-8 - 


Old eee © ® ee weve e “ee eee 26s. to 27s. 
Potato sere ef @@eeree 0* 26s. to 248 
GOR. ods iedeas *“*®ee eee ee 27s. to 28s. 


Irish Potato, new......22 248. to 25s. 
Did. 0.0 cc cece cecccccece ase C0’ 26, 

Feed, new ligut ...... 18s. to 20s 

Black, new .......... 19%. to 2ls. 
Foreign feed............ 245. to 25s. 
Danish & Pomeranian, old 20s. to 22s. 
Petersburgh, Riga, &c.,, 22s. to 24s 
Foreign, iv bund, feed... 12s. to 14s. 
GONE co sdbnceec beckaces | eee Oe Ue 


PROVISIONS. 


Butter, Dorset ........ 40s. to 42s. per cwt. 
Cambridge .... 40s. to —s, 

York ........ 38s. to —s, 

Cheese, Dble. Gloucester 48s..to 6&s. 

Siugle ditto,... 44s, to 48s. 
Cheshire...... 54s, to 74s. 

Derby ......++ 50s. to 60s. 

Hams, Westworeland.. 50s. to 60s. 
—— Cumberlaod.., 50s, to G0s. 




















SMITHFIELD, November 24. 


This day’s supply of Beasts was great ; the 
supply of Sheep and Calves rather limited ; of 
Porkers moderately good. Trade was, through- 
out, exceedingly dull ; with Beef and Veal at 
a depression of 2d. per stone; with Mutton 
aud Pork at barely Friday’s quotations. 

About two-fifths of the Beasts were Short- 
horns; the remainder about equal numbers 
of Herefords, Devons, Scots, Welsh runts, 
aud Irish Beasts, with about 50 Town’s-end 
Cows, 20 Sussex Beasts, a few Staffords, &e. 


ters, of the Southdown and white-faced crosses, 
in the proportion of about one of the former 
to two of the latter; about a fourth South- 
downs; and the remainder about equal num- 
bers of old Leicesters, Kents, Kentish half- 
breds, with a few pens of old Leicesters, Rye- 
lands, borued and polled Norfolks, horaed and 
pulled Scotch and Welsh Sheep, &c. 

About 2,500 of the Beasts, fully a third of 
which were Shorthoras, the remainder about 
equal numbers of Herefords, Devons, Welsh 
runts and Irish Beasts, with about 150 Scots, 
were from Liocolnshire, Leicestershire, and 
other of our northern districts; about 300, 
chiefly Scots, with a few Devons and Welsh 
runts, from Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cam- 
bridgeshire, about 130, in about equal num- 
bers of Devons, Herefords, and Runts, witha 
few Irish Beasts, from our western and mid- 
land districts; about 50, about two-fifths of 
which were Sussex Beasts, the remainder 
about equal numbers of Devons, Runts, and 
lrish Beasts, from Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, 
and most of the remainder, including the 
Town’s-end Cows, from the neighbourhood of 
Loudoun, 
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MORISON'’S PILLS, 
Cure of great Swelling in the Bowels. 


TO MR, GEORGE KING. 


IR,—I beg you will receive my sincerest 
thanks (as being the instrumeut in the 
hand of the Almighty, from whom all blessings 
flow) for the great assistance I received by 
your iostructions and advice during the time 
I was undergoing a course of Mr. Morison’s 
inestimable Medicise for my most alarmio 
disurder. As the power of the Universal Me- 
dicines was fully exemplified in my case, I 
have thought it proper to detail a few of the 
particulars for the benefit of my fellow-crea- 
tures similarly afflicted. 

About the Christmas time 1832, a swelling 
commenced in my bowels, which increased 
from time to time to such ao alarming extent, 
that I became exceedingly fearful of the con- 
sequences of my disorder. I applied for medi- 
cal advice, and got many various medicines 
administered ; but nothing { could procure 
from Doctors had the least effect in carrying 
off or reducing the protuberance of .the in- 
testines. 1 then applied for admission into the 
Inverness Infirmary, in the begioniog of the 
‘mouth of May 1433, and remained there early 
six weeks. By that time, I found that the 
M. D.'s attending that institution were as 
unable to effect avy thing for my relief as those 
to whom | had applied formerly, and of course 
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1 leftit. Hearing of the great virtue of Mori- 


trial. In this tern of mind, I accordingly 
called wpon you, purchased a quantity, and 
received your instructions how to use them. 
I persevered with these, and got more when 
they were done; and iu less than four weeks 
time, | was in sound health, my swelling all 
goue, and Ihave enjoved the highest state of 
health ever since. 

If you think proper, publish this, and much 
oblige, St, 

Yours most re-pectfully, 


ALEX. FRASER, Ploughman. 


Bailimore, 23. Nov., 1833. 
CURES OF ASTHMA AND SMALL-POX. 


MR. PROBETT,. 
Sir,—I feel in duty bound to state my cure 
by “* Morison’s Pills ’*alooe. Having heard 
that Mr. Webb, an agent of Morison’s, stands 


charged on the coruner’s inquest fur man-| 


slaughter, my firm epivion is, they cannot in- 
jure any ove, in any Case, or at any time. | 
was dreadfully afilicte | with asthma for six- 
teen years, which gradually grew worse aud 
worse, although | had much medical advice, 
hut all to vo purpose. I had given up all hopes 
of ever being any better, and the last six weeks 
hetore I began to take the pills, [had not been 
able to lie down in bed. | was obliged to have 
some of my family to attend to me the whole 
of the time; but hearing of the many wonder- 
ful cures performed by Morison’s Pills, which 
1 determined to give a trial, | sent and pur- 
chased some of Mr. Riley, of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, ove of Mr. Probett’s agents. I began 


taking them acvording to the printed direc- | 


tions, and rose up to twelvé’gt per doses which 
I took twice a day, all No, 2.’s; twelve in the 
morning and twelve i Wie evening. I am 
thankful to say, by Gud’s blessing, and the use 
of Morison’s Pills alone, 1 was enabled, ina 
fortnight, to follow my regular employment. 
{ believe if I had not taken the pills, 1 could 
not have survived much longer; but I am 
happy to say, | have enjoyed good health ever 
since. A short time after my recovery, my 


daughter was taken very ill, which proved to! 
be the small-pox. I inimediately administered | 


the pills ; gave her ten No. 1, and in the even- 
ing I gave her fifteen Nov. 2. pills. 
giviug her twenty-five pills a day for nine days. 
My wife wasvery careful in keeping ber warm, 
which we found to be of great use. After the! 
ninth day, she begau to mend fast. As she 
gathered strength, we gradually decreased 
the dose, and ever since that time she has en- 
joyed perfect health; and since the time of my 
daughter's recovery, I have not used any other 
medicine in my family but Morison’s Pills, as 
I believe them to be the best medicine in the 
world, Iremain, sir, yours truly obliged, 
CHARLES FLOYD. 
Christiana Floyd 2 ~. 
Elizabeth Fioyd tw itnesses, 
Ashby -de-la- Zouch, 12. July, 1834. 


I continued | 
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RHEUMATISM. 


been granted to Mr.Coles fora medicated 
| Band, which positively cures Rheumatism, 
'Lumbago, Cramp, &c. &c. The Band is wory 


; 


son's Pills, I determined upon giving them J H's Majesty’s Letters Patent have recent! 
Siz } Vv 


,| bear the part affected, aud may be removed at 


|pleasure. A great public Functiouary, cop- 
.| nected with one of our London Hospitals, whose 
case, to use his own expression, had baffled 
every medicine that was quack and every me- 
\dicine that was not quack; has sent to Mr. 
| Coles his written testimovial which may be 
|seen at 3, Charing Cross, whereiu he admits 
that Mr. Coles’s Rheumatic Bands have com- 
| pletely subdued his disease, and he declared 
that there was nut a man upon the face of the 
earth who had more reason to be grateful to 
janother than he had tv Mr. Coles. My Lord 
| Skelmersdale had a Coachman who had suf- 
fered mauy years under the above complaint, 
declared, when he called to pay Mr.Coles, that 
ere he had worn Coles’s Rheumatic Band five 
| days, he wag more free from pain than he bad 
| been in the preceding five years. 
| *,* The bargain in each case was NO 
CURE NO PAY. 
| We recommend to persons afflicted with 
'that dangerous and painful disease, Hernia, 
ithe Trusses of Mr. Coles’s  iuvention, 
of 3, Charing Cross, (Truss Maker to His 
| Majesty’s forces), from the numerous testimo- 
| uials borne to the excellence and simplicity of 
his Patent by the first practitioners in Surgery, 
including many cases of actual cure published 
in Coles’s Gazette. It is gratifying te find that 
Mr. Coles bas discovered a_ self-resisting 
motion totally distinct from all other plans, 
whereby the victims of this distressing malady 
are rescued from their sufferings. The Gazette 
| (a single letter) will be sent, gratis, to any 
| part of the world. Letters must be post paid. 
| (63 Read the case of W.Cobbett, Esq , M.P., 
published in Buyle’s Court Guide. 
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